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In Retrospect 














<a *} OLLEGE now begins in earnest. The 
x furor of football is past. The great 
a4 stadia are cold and silent—monuments to 

the sport that has dominated student 


life for the first two and one-half months of the 
academic year. College spirit, in the ecstasy of 
victory or the philosophic rationalization of de- 
feat, has been assured for another year. The 
psychology of battle has been pre-eminent, not 
only for those who have played but for those 
other hundreds of thousands who have been liv- 
ing under the spell of the weekly fray. And now 
with the reality of pre-Christmas and mid-year 
exams just ahead, we are settling down to the 
serious business of college. Philosophy, soil 
physics, rhetoric, early American history—all 
come back, blinking, to take their respective posi- 
tions on the stage. 

Many will make the transition. Some will con- 
tinue to live in the aura of those thrilling autumn 
days, recounting at fraternity firesides the 
legends of the great 1927 season. Others will do 
some serious thinking about the significance for 
education of those vast gladiatorial exhibitions 
which in the name of athletics and recreation so 
largely miss the masses who need physical devel- 
opment most, and put an excessive strain on the 
minority who need it least. Football is a magnif- 
icent game. Why should we not accelerate intra- 
mural plans to make its advantages more widely 
available? Developments in this direction and 
experimentation with non-professional coaches 
are encouraging. The near-hypnotic centering of 
attention on victory-getting, with recreation by 
proxy for the multitudes, is passing its zenith. 


What Are the Facts? 


} ROHIBITION is not a theory; it is a fact. 
The practicability of its enforcement, 
where not vitiated by corrupt politics, 
has been proved. That it is a good law 
has been demonstrated. By it labor has been en- 
tiched, business enlarged, and the public’s sav- 
ings increased. Morally, it is the greatest social 
adventure in history. Politically, it challenges a 
free people to carry out their own mandates. 
At its worst prohibition is immeasurably better 








than legalized liquor at its best, and it is the set- 
tled conviction of a large majority of the nation’s 
voters that it shall be carried into full effect. 
The matter is more than a domestic issue. The 
hope of every other people awaits the outcome of 
our struggle and the organized ‘trade’ abroad 
unites with the illicit traffic at home to destroy 
our achievement. In this, when we strengthen 
America, we serve the world. Let propaganda be 
answered with truth. Release the facts. Let 
complacency make way for militancy. Mobilize 
the public conscience.” 

For this “militancy” we stand four square. We 
have had enough of propaganda from noisy 
minorities. We want facts, and facts always are 
militant. The seventy-five representative leaders 
who recently formulated the statement from 
which we have quoted will be rendering magnifi- 
cent service if they will stimulate research, study 
and discussion into the rock-bottom facts of pro- 
hibition. 

One of the first necessities of such a process is 
the separation of the facts of prohibition from 
the theory of social control by law. The red her- 
ring of personal liberty must not be permitted to 
confuse the issue. To “get tight” is not a per- 
sonal privilege. It is pre-eminently a social prob- 
lem, just as disease, crime, and war are social 
problems. When the right of the whole group to 
regulate liquor is attacked the real challenge is 
not to the Eighteenth Amendment but to the val- 
idity of law, enacted by a majority, as a valid 
means of social control. A minority must be 
guaranteed every right save that of endangering 
the life of the whole. If there are new facts 
which should influence the verdict of the major- 
itv on this question, let us know them. We wel- 


come light. 

MG 

G coming more and more infernational. 
Not only do the speakers and other lead- 

ers come from the corners of the earth but their 

message is quite as much to America as to China 

or Dutch East Africa. The “heathen-belt” seems 

to cut straight across national boundaries. Like- 

wise, the influence of these conventions is, by the 


Reciprocal Internationalism 


REAT student gatherings like the Detroit 
Student Volunteer Convention are be- 
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world in which we live, 
Joyously life goes out 
to give itself in far places— (twelve thousand as 
foreign missionaries in the last forty years). 
But life comes triumphantly, winsomely to us also 
in the Koos and the Lews and the Aggreys who 
come to us from backgrounds few of us ‘know, 
with which we, without them, might 
wholly Detroit, we confidently expect, will 


very nature of the 
reciprocally international. 


values 
miss. 


represent another significant step in strengthen- 
ing the hands of mutual faith and dependence 
among all who throughout the world cherish the 
ideal 


of a world kingdom of brotherly men. 


At Edgewater Beach 


Hk National Council meeting is presum- 
ably the heart and source of the Young 
Men's Christian It the 
place where the final word is said in re 
gard to policy and budget. Here if anywhere the 
local groups of young men, called Christian Asso- 
ciations, enter into a national and worldwide 
Brotherhood. Here the representatives of the 
student Associations enter into fellowship with 
those from other walks in life, a fellowship which 
we hold very dear. In a day when cleavages so 
readily appear we cling to the dream of this in- 
ternational, intereclass, interracial, interdenomina 


IS 


Association. 





tional movement. 

rhe recent meeting gave unanimous approva! 
to the plan submitted by the General Board to re 
organize the Student Department into a Division, 
“on a parity with the Home, Foreign and Person 

This 
Assocnit 


tor its 


nel Divisions.” mav be momentous step 


Movement’s future and 
at all th 


honest men brought to Chicag 


for the whole 
We il 


ion 
it speaks leadership th 


which 


questions 


could be answered in preliminary u 


groups so that the issue was quickly settled o1 
the tloor without argument or negative vot 
This act of generous trust will be met by ! 
equivalent act of lovalty d devotion on the part 
of the new Student Division 

It should not seem ungenerous but rather evi 
dene Ol that lovalty which We OWE i) the WhO 
\loverms hat We vu on to eXDPress revret tha 
the rest of the Natior Lo cil meeting vives fai 
less ¢ ouragement ! he dnavs head he 
Them ct S itl WAS ) ( The b if LTLIA TA 
con Tle ’ clic l\ ho nye except TATA 
Was done oOo eve Trike OTC | I I Was ais 
CUSSCU not Ss I eCeone N WINt tor spiritua 
forces t 1 Nhe! s retrenchment Were an en 
i! selt The best nds, in a gathering with a 
tl rt DAUucity of bes Nn nds Were cl iefl\ OC 
cupied with the task of cutting down the na 
tional budget. home and foreign, to a “forecast of 


ted neonie sa 


not to 


eX Per Not, mark vou, to what 


; 
heeds, vouth’s to respond, 


CUPRA t\ 


a fair inference from America’s vast and menac- 
ing wealth; not to Christ’s call to sacrifice, not to | 
His Father’s limitless resources, but rather to an 
income about one-sixth smaller than that raised 
during our past periods of division, selfishness 
and provincialism. 

Needless to say it is not a youth’s budget. I 
is not the authentic voice of a movement whic! 
in past days has flung out daring calls to the na- 
tion’s ablest young men. We believe there are stil] 
many currents of life within the Associations 
which will yet rush in to sweep away such fears 
and spiritual anemia. In this unprecedented 
world situation we will pray for new voices to 
lead our beloved Association Movement into 
new world crusade. Our real traditions are lik 
old General Armstrong’s. “Impossible?” cried 
the staunch old reformer. “If that’s al! 


let's go ahead!” 


social 


A Student Editorial 


“CaaAlLD MAN DARE” quotes a gentle cynic 
Ke) as saying: “God gives us our relatives; 
eS thank God we can choose our friends.” 
Fraternities have criteria by which 
judge and choose freshmen; the freshmen, 
seemingly disinterested, must put to 


many questions choosing a 


they 
though 
themselves 
fraternity: 

What is the general character of 


betore 


ne traternity. 





Are its members congenial, the kind 1 would want 
for friends, the kind | would invite to mv | e" 

How fundamental are the reasons they 
for my joining? 

What is the fraternity’s attitude toward s« 
ship? Does it consider mental training incid 
or the main reason for coming to the univers 

Does this fraternity make its men democ 
What would be its attitude toward your re s 
with men of another fraternit Is I s 
neck” in campus politics 

In what forms of socia e does the f1 \ 
engade To wl eXtent is rhe e1 mi} d 
© participate’ How does e frate t egard 
men of so-calle nferior™” soc positlor 

What re the house rules concerning ar. g, 
gambli yy, etc nd whi: re he attitudes « he 

umni and active chapter toward then 

Is the intluence « the house < CUCIVE e 
highest standard ving (What do the gn- 
bors think of the house?) 

What is the I ne conatiol ( ne a~ 
ernity? Can | afford t Can I make the 
grade after | am in 

What position does the rate t\ 
campus” What does the rest of t 
think of it? 
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What Are Christian Students Thinking About? 


By Henry Pitney Van Dusen 


R. EDITOR! You have 
given me an impossible 

© subject. 
Five years ago, when my 
touch with American students 


was confined to a fairly intimate 
acquaintance with my fellow 
elite easterners, I should have 
given you an immediate, con- 
fident and wholly inaccurate an- 
swer. But recent years have 
brought one of life’s best gifts—fleeting contacts 
with college campuses pretty much up and down 
this broad land—and I know better now. As 
your subject stares me in the face there rise be- 
fore my eyes and another familiar face— 
that Yale senior, slick-haired, tailor-suited, 
blasé-minded, worldly-wise, fresh from the latest 
lecture on the philosophy of science; that red- 
cheeked, tousle-headed, alert, naive youngster 
from a tiny denominational school far out on the 
plains of Kansas; that keen “intellectual’’ who 
captains Scabbard and Blade, guides Psi U, and 
presidents the Y. M. C. A. at a certain state uni- 
versity in the Middle West; again, a_ stocky, 
earnest chap of twenty-eight summers, of stolid 
Scandinavian ancestry and noble Lutheran piety 
at a teachers’ college “beyond the river” in 
Dakota; and finally, that irrepressibly smiling, 
engagingly lovable, utterly irresponsible lad from 
Louisiana, his spirit still exalted from the good 
old-fashioned Methodist revival which has just 
swept his campus. No one can tell accurately or 
adequately what Christian students are thinking 
about—not in one thousand words, nor in ten 
thousand. 

Nor am I going to fall back on the trite and 
untrue platitude, that they’re not thinking at all. 
They are thinking, and thinking hard. At least 
those who read your magazine. But they are 
thinking too many and diverse thoughts to permit 
quick description or easy classification. 





u. FP. 


VAN DUSEN 


one 


A Changing Picture 


But it has not always been this way. ‘here 
Was a time, and not so long ago, when this thing 
which we like to call the American Student Christ- 
lan Movement was a fairly homogeneous crgan- 
sm. One said College Y. M. C. A.—and the mind 
‘onjured up a rather definite picture. There it 
8! A cabinet with eight or ten or twelve cabinet 
bosts, each directing a committee, all as pre- 
‘cribed in the manual of Association methods and 








exactly as organized in this college and every 
other college for the past twenty years; the mid- 
week meeting: hymn—scripture—prayer—ad- 
dress—hymn—benediction; the weekly class 
prayer-meetings on Sunday night; a bevy of 
student-led Bible classes; a deputation team or 
two; perhaps a mission-study group; a number 
of inner circles. There it is—the college Y. M. 
C, A.! What a far cry from the organization as 
we find it on the campuses of this land today. 


A Backward Look 


Possibly a long backward look over the history 
of this American Student Christian Movement 
might be valuable. For it has passed through 
very definite periods of change, changes so great 
that the leaders of those early days would hardly 
recognize it now as the great-great-grandchild 
of their breeding. 

It began with the aye of picty, our Student 
Movement. Back in 1825, when a few Princeton 
undergraduates formed a secret and exclusive 
religious fraternity and two years later when the 
University of Virginia started the first genuine 
Christian Association, the purpose was mutual 
helpfulness in the cultivation of one’s own spiri- 
tual life. Vision stopped at the borders of the 
campus, almost at the circumference of the little 
pious circle. It was a rather ingrowing move- 
ment in those early days. 

Contemporaneous with and _ succeeding first 
beginnings came the age of personal evangelism. 
The winning of fellow-students one by one to per- 
sonal allegiance to Christ was the controlling 
passion. Listen to the terms in which Luther D. 
Wishard summoned the representatives of those 
twenty-one colleges to Louisville in June, 1877: 


Is it not a fact, dear brothers, that while the stu- 
dents in our colleges are being awakened to active 
exertion in athletic and literary pursuits, our spiri- 
tual growth is suffered to remain almost entirely 
neglected? Does not a cold intellectuality far too 
often chill the zeal of Christian students? Is it not 
true that but few of our college Christian Associa- 
tions are persistently active in endeavoring to arouse 
their members to seek the conversion of their fel- 
low-students? We feel that these things are not as 
they should be. 


It was in this spirit and purpose that the inter- 
collegiate department of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association came into being. But it was not 
long before a wider vision was achieved. The 
Movement possessed, first, the same man who had 
brought a national organization into being, 
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Luther D. Wishard. And then Mott and Wilder 
and others. Within ten years the first national 
student conference was held and there began the 
most powerful and most significant period the 
Student Movement has known—the age of world 
evangelism. It originated in the founding of. the 
Student Volunteer Movement. And for exactly 
thirty years, the Student Movement was the for- 
eign missionary enterprise. It was the age, too, 
of wide campus popularity and great usefulness. 
It was a period which reached its climax in 1916 
at Kansas City, the last of the typical great Quad- 
rennials. 

Already new forces were in the air. The rising 
interest in social questions and domestic prob- 
lems was making itself felt. In more and more 
cabinets there appeared new positions, depart- 
ments of “campus service.” Prayer and Bible 
study and distinctly religious meetings were at 
a discount. Already, one sensed unrest at the old 
leadership, an unrest confined to the unreasonable 
radicals to be sure, but symptomatic of oncom- 
ing developments. It dormant at Kansas 
City; it threatened eruption at Des Moines six 
years later. We had definitely passed from the 
age of world evangelism into the age of service. 
Then came the War. 

And with and following the War there came a 
chain of new factors—many of them wholly new 

which doomed the and meant, 
inevitably, the development of a new era in the 
Movement’s life. It is necessary only to mention 
some of them. The radical uprising; the tremen- 
dous interest and conviction on all social and 
political questions, the emergence of the now 
famous trilogy—war, race, industry. The amaz- 
ing growth in university enrollments, in many in- 
stances altering completely within a single gen- 
eration the character of college life. The idealis- 
tic disillusionment; that bitter disappointment 
with this nation and with causes which shat- 
tered vision, atrophied vigor and made of every 
thinking student a relentless, persistent realist, 
sometimes cynic. Far-reaching intellectual read- 
justments; the scientific impact reaching its full 
height, its problems greatly intensified by the de- 
termined realism of the day. The discovery of 
“inhibitions”; all that the new psychology has 
done for us and to us. And the result of all this 

genuine uncertainty along all lines. We had 
entered the age of negativism. 

One felt its impact at the great Indianapolis 
Convention of 1924. But its power has grown 
the four years since. I call it the age of nega- 
tivism for I know no better term. It has been a 
time of great difficulty for everybody—of exas- 
perating indecision for the older generation who 
grew up in the days of the “great certainties,” 
and of puzzling confusion for the younger gen- 
eration who have been full-born into a period of 


was 


age of service 


no certainties. It has been a time of unsettle- 
ment on almost every score. We have been sure 
of what we did not believe; we have been very 
uncertain of anything which we did surely be- 
lieve. We have been clear about the weaknesses 
and failures of the Christian Church; we have 
been quite hazy concerning any necessary place 
for the Church in the modern world. We have 
recognized that the day of old-fashioned missions 
was past: we have had no conception of what 
missions in the new day might be, nor any strong 
conviction that there was any place for missions 
in the new day at all. All that we have said and 
done has been surrounded by inhibiting uncer- 
tainties—fear that we might be old-fashioned, or 
orthodox; above all, fear that we might be “edu- 
cationally unsound’’—though no one seems pre- 
pared to state definitively what educational 
soundness might consist of (perhaps, for fear 
such a statement might be educationally un- 
sound!) Have you ever seen the small-town so- 
ciety leader attending her first important social 
function in the great city? Can you visualiz 
yourself as a freshman on the opening day of col- 
lege—naive, nervous, bewildered, a world of ap- 
prehension covered by an all too thin coating of 
self-assurance, every sense unconsciously keyed 
to adjust itself to the fashion of the day? Well, 
that has been the American Student Movement 
the past four years. Yes, truly, it has been th 
age of negativism, 


Rounding the Bend 
now,———? I dare not predict, Mr. 
I had almost put down the ege of posi 
But that would be prophecy. 

| do know that we are rounding a bend in th 
road. I do sense a very general disgust with the 
uncertainty and negativism of the past few years. 
I seem to see more and more Christian students 
rising up from the slough of subjective preoc- 
cupation and foolish inhibitions which hav 
frozen our powers and darkened our happiness 
lately. There is a mood of eager expectancy in 
the air. On every hand I sense a demand for 
something—something definite, positive, worthy, 
which can guide our feet and purify our imagina- 
tions and move our wills. No one yet knows 
what that “something” will be. We are just 
rounding the bend in the road and it does not 
yet appear what is the nature of the stretch be- 
yond, nor to what goal it leads. But the impor- 
tant thing is that we are rounding the bend, and 
that we are going forward again. The presen! 
uncertainty of the future only lends added inter- 
est and challenge. I believe that the Americal 
Student Movement is standing on tie threshold 
of a new period in its history, and that that per'- 
od, when viewed in the retrospect five or ten or 
twenty years hence, will accurately be described 
as the age of positivism. 


And, 
Editor. 
tivism. 
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By Robert L. Calhoun 
LL good dence; not one has yet been 
moderns Future articles in this proved true except within very 
noOWa- | »onthly series by Professor narrow limits. Careful scien- 
days “believe on : tists know this. And, though 
Calhoun are: 


in evolution.” 
Among church 
folk, indeed, 
the word is the 
very. shibbo- 
leth of mod- 
ernism. But, 
if my own experience is at all 
typical, there must be many lib- 
erals in the Church and out who 
profess evolutionism without 





CALHOUN 


R. L. 


Bibles 





Revelation through Jesus 
Christ 

God in a Growing World 

Sin, Pain and Healing 


Churches and the Church 
Religion in the Making 


philosophers and theologians of- 
ten hold otherwise, I am con- 
fident that conclusions about the 
universe at large ought to be 
much more modest still in their 
claims to correctness. It is as a 
tentative theory about the uni- 
verse, as a theory in philosophy, 
not merely in biology, that we 





shall be treating evolutionism 
before this paper is done; so 





taking it seriously. Some who 

use the word seem to have little or no idea of 
what it means: to them it implies some vague 
scandal about the ancestry of mankind, concern- 
ing which after all one must be broad-minded; or 
some reinterpretation of Genesis 1 to take in 
dinosaurs; or the conviction that man (se. 1927 
Nordic Protestant man) is the final flower of an 
unfolding cosmos. But one may be much 
naif than this and still be far from a thorough- 
going evolutionist. One may have a very fair 
comprehension of evolutionary theory, in science 
or in philosophy, and keep it insulated from one’s 
practical beliefs and conduct. 

For it is one thing to understand and to regard 
as probably true a theory presented in general 
terms; it is a very different thing to feel con- 
cretely one’s own place in the scheme so pre- 
sented. There are those who talk evolution, think 
evolution, teach evolution, and yet continue to 
feel and to act as though it were a matter quite 
apart from the practical business of living, and so 
from their personal religion. One may even make 
a virtue of keeping his science and his religion 
thus apart; it keeps science innocuous, like a 
serpent in a glass cage. But when one gets the 
feel of the doctrine, when one senses even dimly 
its vast implications for human life and welcomes 
them, when one begins seriously to evaluate him- 
self. and other people in terms of this insight, 
then his actual religion—not merely his religious 
phraseology—becomes deeply involved. 

Before going on, let me repeat what was said 
in the first of these papers. No human view 
about the nature of the world at large, so I be- 
lieve, can rightly claim infallibility. Evolutionism 
is no exception. Some such hypotheses in special 
elds of study are supported by much detailed evi- 


less 


claims to inerrancy are not in 
order, though whole-hearted conviction may be. 


Order and Growth 


There are, first of all, two main implications 
of evolutionism that need to be examined. The 
first is that the world, or a particular part of it, is 
orderly and systematic. If one should hold rig- 
orously to the point of view of a special descrip- 
tive science, he would need to assume only that 
the section of the phenomenal order in which he 
is interested is orderly. Thus, an astronomer 
need not concern himself with animals, nor a zo- 
ologist, strictly speaking, with chemical com- 
pounds. So long as he is able to keep on expect- 
ing regular sequences of phenomena in his own 
special field, he may in theory ignore what goes 
on elsewhere. In practice, however, the special 
sciences are no longer so sharply separate as once 
they were: physical chemistry intervenes between 
descriptive chemistry and physics; inorganic and 
organic chemistry turn out to be only arbitrary 
divisions of one field; and biochemistry, bio- 
physics, physiology, and related studies are mak- 
ing clear the intimate relation of biology to the 
rest. The most natural assumption in view of 
this interpenetration of special fields, and the one 
which most scientists and philosophers make in 
practice, is that the orderliness which seems to 
obtain in this and that special field is probably 
characteristic of the whole phenomenal order, and 
rooted in ultimate Reality. Now to say this is to 
say that the world is presumably systematic: that 
every detail is intricately and exactly placed in a 
cosmical fabric with no remainders, no details 
kicking about loose, irrelevant, unrelated to the 
rest. This means, evidently, that a satisfactory 
account of the whole must do justice to all the de- 
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tails; and conversely, that any detail may fairly 
be regarded as, in its due measure, throwing light 
on the character of the whole. 

The second implication of the view we are dis- 
cussing has not always seemed easy to reconcile 
with the first: the world is also, for this view, a 
growing world. There has been much less una- 
nimity on this point than on the former. Very 
many evolutionists, in fact, have felt it necessary 
to interpret growth in such a way as to deny it. 
Obsessed by the seemingly simple notion of mech- 
anical system, which since Newton’s day has been 
widely regarded as an adequate account of the 
“inorganic world,” they have declared that what 
is called growth in the case of living organisms is 
in fact a mere shuffling and reshuffling of atoms 
and molecules and not real progress at all. 


Organism vs. Mechanism 


But two lines of thought have been steadily op- 
posing this ultimate mechanism. One is philo- 
sophic: a persistent affirmation that novelty is an 
observable fact and spontaneity of a certain sort 
seems a necessary assumption, at least when one 
is dealing with mental phenomena, and that no 
world-view can be final which ignores these. The 
other is a curious development of contemporary 
science: while biologists and psychologists have 
been working overtime the old-fashioned concept 
of mechanism which they borrowed from physics, 
certain daring speculative physicists like Ejin- 
stein, Whitehead and Eddington are turning away 
from it; the concept of billiard ball atoms carom- 
ing about in fixed space is too crude to account 
for the unexpected complexities that have turned 
up in the “inorganic world.” Whitehead states 
the point squarely: instead of supposing that bi- 
ology can be understood only in terms of mech- 
anical physics, he says, it is time to inquire 
whether physics must not ultimately be under- 
stood in terms of a more subtle biology. Any one 
who takes evolution seriously, as involving real 
growth, he goes on, must make the concept of 
organism (not mechanism) fundamental in his 
view of the world, and apply it not only to the 
process of biological evolution but also to the 
total environment within which that process 
takes place. The world is to be understood in 
terms of evolving organisms, not organisms in 
terms of a static world.* 

Such statements must not be misunderstood. 
The theory of relativity does not usher in the 
Kingdom of God. To analyze atoms into electrons 
and protons is not forthwith to display them as 
immortal souls. Friendly scientists, some of 
them eminent, have been understood to say that 


Eddinyvton’s SSay n Science, Religion, and 


the modern physicist is dealing directly with 
spiritual reality: which may or may not be so, 
but which no physicist would say in a scientific 
paper. What seems to be true is this: the old- 
fashioned materialism, with its atoms of absolute 
mass gravitating about through absolute space 
and time in an absolute ether, has had its death 
blow. What will take its place no one yet knows. 
It may be a subtler materialism such as Einstein 
is said to hold. It may be a purely abstract 
mathematical symbolism that forswears any con- 
cern for the qualitative character of Reality. It 
may be Whitehead’s intricate and profound re- 
statement of Plato’s latest thought. At all events 
the most seemingly plausible, because seeming] 
simple and lucid, anti-religious theory has been 
scuttled by the physicists themselves; and what- 
ever view takes its place must do more scrupulous 
justice to the facts of organic life, which presum- 
ably is in its own way orderly. 


Summary 


What these facts are, by and large, no one is 
yet ready to say, and I myself have no special 
knowledge in this field, but it is not hard to list a 
number of points that seem relevant: (1) The 
maintenance of life at all involves an exceedingly 
complex give-and-take between each living indi- 
vidual and its whole environing world. As Hender- 
son has pointed out, “the fitness of the environ- 
ment” to sustain life is quite as indispensable and 
quite as remarkable as the fitness of the organism 
to live. When one considers that every thing now 
living has been brought to birth and is still nur- 
tured by the world in which it lives and moves 
and has its being, the sense of a deep kinship and 
congruence between organism and environment Is 
almost inescapable. Of course all this holds for 
man: he too is a true-born child of the world, not 
a chance interloper. (2) Maintenance of this 
fluid equilibrium, this complex whirlpool which we 
call a living organism seems the more remarkable 
when we remember that its stability is almost 
wholly a stability of pattern, not of stuff. Inter- 
change of stuff between organism and environ- 
ment goes on incessantly, with every meal, with 
every breath, nay, with the streams of electrons 
that ebb and flow through the living body at 
every moment. It is the arrangement, the pat- 
tern that persists; and when the pattern changes 
too radically, the body as such lives no more. (3) 
This organism, moreover, is stable without being 
static. Its pattern changes with every move 
ment, even with the very passage of time. It }s 
at once aggressive and plastic, preying upon Its 
environment and being modified by It, growing 
and learning. All this the environing world sus 


(Turn to Page 66) 
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Growth — or Finality 


A Friendly Exchange on a Subject of Vital Concern 


DEAR PHIL: 

Education, to me, has come 
to mean growth, and all activ- be 
ity that leads on to further ac- 
tivity (either in conduct, or in 
artistic expression or aware- 
in philosophy) is education. In this 
sense education is co-extensive with life; in this 
sense education is vitally significant in a religious 
conference. 


considered 


ness, or 


Because I look at life as a growing process and 
see the universe characterized by change, I have 
come to the position where I assert that the na- 
ture of religion is growth. The notion that 
Jesus’ teaching is final, that Christ is the abso- 
lute, the complete, in my mind has far-reach- 
ing consequences for ill that we are just begin- 
ning to realize. And at his best, Jesus never 
stood for this finality, as I read the records. 

If the nature of religious life is growth going 
on, adventuring, then I think we who are in col- 
lege work have a rare opportunity to encourage 
this seeking attitude in students. By our read- 
ing, our study of the past, perhaps we can in- 
spire in students a reverence for the past; at the 
same time, however, let us have an inquiring, 
questioning attitude, honestly and frankly admit- 
ting that no one in the past has answered the 
mysteries of the universe, and no one can give 
to any other individual any set, fixed relationship 
of that individual and his universe—that is the 
quest every person must go on for himself. 
Amos, Gautama, Socrates, Plato, Jesus, Gandhi 
—all are men worth knowing, and it is as foolish 
for one to ignore their experiences and teachings 
as for one who is going to search for a new ele- 
ment to ignore the chemical knowledge of other 
elements that men have discovered. If we can 
help students to put their questions fairly, en- 
thuse them to seek their answers, and nurture 
their healthy curiosity so that it may last a whole 
life-time, there is no reason why a member of 
the Parley Committee, for instance, at Wesleyan, 
or of the Liberal Club at Yale, or an officer of the 
Christian Association at California, cannot lift 
the conscious apprehension of humanity a little 
higher, as Jesus did in his time. The creative 
urge of the universe is not dead. Universal con- 
sciousness is immature—we have a long way to 
go, and it’s lots more fun for a college student to 
question, hear all sides, read, cogitate, form ten- 
tative, growing, changing opinions, feel the thrill 
of going on, than to “accept Christ as Savior” 


(See next page, first column) 
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DEAR J——-: 

There is a great deal in your 
letter with which I feel the 
warmest sympathy. 

I am increasingly convinced 
that the kind of appeal which 
challenges student thinking is that which pictures 
religion not as a sedative nor as a geometric 
scheme of salvation, but as an adventure, as cre- 
ativity, as life. Both of us, I know, have seen 
many evidences of the wholesome and whole- 
hearted response which is given when the reli- 
gious appeal is made in terms of a life to be 
changed, old convictions to be remolded, or a 
world to be remade. 

It is difficult for me to follow you, however, in 
your apprehension about the use of the word 
finality in connection with Jesus. We have, of 
course, long since passed the point in our stu- 
dent conferences where “accepting Christ as 
Saviour” is regarded as a sure inoculation against 
all sins and evils to come—either in this life or 
the next. Many of the Christologies which our 
forbears found so sacred we no longer feel are 
essential—surely not “final.” But our passing 
beyond certain intellectual formulations has not 
to me, shaken to any degree the place which Jesus 
holds as the paramount teacher in the classroom 
where fullness of life is taught, or as the one who 
holds the key which opens most clearly the mean- 
ing of life. And I am sure that it is possible for a 
man to “look at religion today quizzically and in- 
telligently and daringly and honestly” and be led 
to the conviction that the way of Christ is the ul- 
timate criterion for his thought and action. One 
does not sandbag his reason by arriving at such 
a conclusion nor does he surrender his individual 
judgment to a_ set of theological formulae 
long since deceased. He simply throws allegiance 
where head and heart dictate. 

While the nature of the religious life is par- 
tially “growth” it is something more—it is dis- 
covery. We are interested in creating creators, I 
take it, but we are eager that somewhere along 
the line a creator create something besides an- 
other creator—that he lay hold on a bit of reality 
or follow a course of action. Otherwise, the 
whole business is a futile tail-chasing. So with 
growth per se. Do we grow in order to grow— 
or do we grow in order to find—to build—and to 
act? I imagine we are both in student work in 
order to help men to reach a high conviction— 
and then to act upon that conviction. This gen- 
eration is eternally on a quest—and it is well so. 

(See next page, second column) 
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Do You Know— 


A college where one does not ask, Are you 
playing on the team?—but, On what team 


are you playing this term? 

That whereas science and common sense 
get on best with a few stops skillfully 
handled, religion needs the full organ— 
thought, feeling, and action, athrob with 
imagination? 

That the University of Florida YMCA 


has a woman secretary, and why? 


What recent conference was restricted to 
students who have worked with their hands? 
Who “student kitchens” 


runs for 27,000? 


See the November INTERCOLLEGIAN 











and assume that growth in religious conscious- 
ness stopped for the human race with Jesus. 

My hunch is that the reason many college stu- 
dents are so damnably indifferent to social and 
economic injustices is largely because they have 
been brought up in “Christian” homes where the 
blood of the lamb had been shed. God was re- 
vealed, the Kingdom had come in “Christian” 
America—all in the past tense—and it is for 
them to enjoy innocent pleasure and make their 
pile and pay for their automobiles, before they 
go to their reward beyond the alabaster veil 
where Jesus has prepared mansions for those 
who bear his name. 

Life to them is not growth. 
quate conception of change. Education is just 
“schooling” and finality is not only in their 
churches, it is in the capitalistic system as we 
practice capitalism now; it is in the American- 
Nordic superiority they assume; it is in the social 
scheme they devise in suburban clubs. 

And so I plead for a student movement which 
will look at religion today quizzically, and intel- 
ligently, and daringly, and honestly, and be lured 
into a great adventure to go on from where con- 
scious beings thus far have arrived, and ex- 
perience new levels—higher than ever before, if 
we are sufficiently sensitive creatures—and think 
our way to clearer intellectual statements of 
faith for and faith in our fellow-men. This is 
hard. It may be impossible for most of us. For 
me, however, no other approach to religion is as 
adequate. 


They have no ade- 


Ever yours, 
: 


jut isn’t it possible and do we not desperately 
need to come to a place where there is a discov- 
ery of sufficient reality to warrant an emphasis 
on action, even though the search still goes on. 

It is possible, then, I believe, for a man to come 
to a place, early in his experience, where he is 
convinced that the Christian philosophy of life is 
true—and base his actions thereafter on the be- 
lief that at the heart of the universe there is a 
friendly God and that man finds his life by losing 
it in God’s cause. If a man does not feel this to 
be true no power is likely to make him believe it. 
But if this is the truth—no matter how much 
more may be true—it is certainly enough truth 
to base one’s life upon. And when a group of 
men are convinced that here is truth of tremen- 
dous significance I believe they are justified in 
intimating as much to others, through a North- 
field Conference or any other channel they can 
devise. 

It seems to me that apprehending truth is like 
riding on an escalator. One moves steadily along 
in a definite direction and then comes to a land- 
ing. Here is firmness, and on it a man can take 
a stand. But it is not the end—and beyond and 
above are still more stairs. I believe we come to 
places along the search for truth where we can 
stop and say, Here I stand, though the heavens 
fall. But there is more ahead. The only question 
is whether we are headed in the right direction. 
If the Christian philosophy and the Christian 
way of living are in the direction of truth and if 
they are the highest landing reached on the es- 
calator, then what else can a man do than stand 
firmly here and act upon the truth which he has 
attained? Nor is such an attitude ever incon- 
sistent with the maintenance of a mind open to 
all new truth. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that to be 
on the highest landing intellectually, is a different 
matter from being there practically. While there 
may be areas of religious truth yet to be revealed, 
we have consideratle evidence—within and with- 
out—for feeling that the way of Jesus is so far 
above our own that the question of what lies be- 
yond Him is academic, rather than practical. 

Conviction is the sine qua non of action. One 
does not try to reform a wicked society until he 
has a conviction about a good society; he does 
not combat falsity unless he has a conviction 
about things which are true. Moreover, the his- 
tory of social and individual reform testifies 
eloquently to the fact that the most persistent 
and stirring impetus to growth which has ever 
come into human consciousness is the Christian 
ideal for man and his world. 

Very sincerely, 
PHILLIPS ELLIOTT. 
Boston. 
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The Significance of Our Differences 


By Kiyo Sue Inui 


] HEN two things have very 
much in common we call 
them similar. When their simil- 
arity is slight we call them dif- 
ferent. When the difference is 
very great, so as to represent the 
extremes of the same thing, we 
use terms which are often con- 
sidered to denote opposites. For 
instance, long and short, fast 
and slow, good and bad are 
among contrasts usually employed. Yet long and 
short are relative adjectives used in comparing 
what we consider to be the average. A man five 
feet five inches tall is short in America, but 
rather tall in Japan. A train that runs forty 
miles an hour is fast in the Orient but slow in 
New York. But they are not opposed or opposite. 
They are merely on the opposite side of the aver- 
age, or, at most, they are two extremes of the 
same thing. 

Even the adjectives, right and wrong, or good 
and bad, which we often use in the characteriza- 
tion of the differences among men and things, 
are not necessarily opposed in their usual sense; 
but they are used for lack of better or more 
adequate language. Is it not just as right to say, 
How young is the old man? as it is to say, How 
old is the young man? 

These words of comparison designate total dif- 
ferences, partial differences and apparent differ- 
ences. 
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Loyalty Here, Fraternity There 


We often hear that the East and West are dif- 
ferent, as though the difference were complete 
and there were no common characteristics or 
fundamental basis of comparison between them. 
While this is erroneous, partial differences we all 
recognize between East and West. Politeness is a 
virtue of the East as well of the West. But the 
expressions of our politeness, or the manner of 
practising that virtue, do vary. Our differences 
are of form or degree and not of kind. Orientals 
are loyal while Occidentals are fraternal. Both 
of these attributes emanate from love. No one 
can say that a Chinese mother loves her child 
any less than does a French mother; but they ex- 
press that love, perhaps, in a different manner. 
The difference is in form, not in quality. 

Further: water, vapor and ice are different. 


This article is reprinted from Vox Studentium (Pub- 
lished in Geneva, Switzerland. Rate, $1 per year). 


But their difference is caused by circumstances, 
and in time each one can become exactly like the 
other. The law of evolution is much the same 
everywhere. It is said that the Occidental world 
has gone through, roughly speaking, three steps 
of evolution: spiritual-military, military-liberal, 
and liberal-ethical. Has not the East gone 
through the same stages? The only difference 
lies in the length of time involved in the various 
steps of evolution. 


Japan Blue or Japan Green? 

Again differences come from the fact that the 
observers themselves misunderstand what they 
see, owing to diversities of vision or temperament, 
or owing to misinformation or prejudice. An 
Englishman may see Japan through blue glasses, 
or an Italian may regard her through green ones. 
If you ask an American how a rooster crows he 
will say ‘“cock-a-doodle-doo.” A Frenchman 
would say ‘“‘Co-co-ri-co,” and a Japanese ‘“‘Ko-ke- 
ko-ko.” This variation of the rooster’s language 
is due to different associations. In describing the 
East and the West, generation after generation, 
we have always had the differences brought out, 
and hence we have created a “current of con- 
sciousness,” imagining that there are differences 
which, after all, are only apparent ones. 

There is bound to be a difference if two parties 
look at an object from different points of view. 
An average American never thinks that the 
Spanish-American War was a war of aggression 
on the part of the United States, nor does a Jap- 
anese think that he ever waged a war of aggres- 
sion, any more than an average Frenchman ad- 
mits to militarism or an average Englishman to 
navalism in their respective countries. 

In a word, the people the world over are the 
same in fundamentals, in instincts, in attributes 
of nature, in science, truth, in the fact known as 
life, in ideals, virtues, evolution, and well-estab- 
lished rules of conduct, and, in many cases, in a 
political code of laws. In fundamentals they are 
the same; they differ only in degree and form. 
But when we come to instinctive habits, interpre- 
tation of science, doctrines relative to truth, 
means of life, moral practices, expressions of 
ideals, status of evolution, or manifestation of ele- 
ments, they are different. But most of these 
things are not fundamentals, but are non-essen- 
tials, and further they are only differing, and not 
opposed as so many believe. 

What are some of the practical lessons that we 
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HENRY HALLAM TWEEDY 


1 sought for life Men agave me food and shelter, 
But life full, glad, and free—I 
I sought for love. ‘ 
So mired with self and sin that it could « 
Il sought for truth. 
Vinaled with error, heirlooms of the past, 
l sought for God. 
But not a power to que and hold me fast. 


nowhere found, 
They gave me weak affection, 
ound, 


Theu agave me oid opinions, 


The vedgaave ne creeds and 8 umbols, 


Then Christmas came, and journeying to the manger 
lL found a Child. the 
I took him in my arms, and from my being 
led all the thoughts which make for hate and strife 
I listened to his 
(/f suns 
Ll knelt beside 
fund Christ 


bringer of alad life. 


words, and soon the meaning 


re orlds and men 
God 


and was all made plam 


him, and lo! with nie 


Ws 


was born in Bethlehem adain. 


O friends, whose spirits yearn for holy beauty, 
Whose truth is love, whose leads on to truth, 
Welcome the little Christ-child to your hearthside, 
And life shall spring up im immortal youth! 
Let but the Master sit beside your table. 
tind you shall know the truth that sets men free! 
Vake him your quest, and (iod shall dwell within you, 


lowe 


> 


Till Christmas joy shall reian eternally! 
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may derive from this philosophy of difference? 
Apparent, superficial and non-essential as these 
differences are, we gain nothing by ignoring or 
denying their existence. We must recognize the 
differences in time and space, and in individuals 
and circumstances. We must train ourselves to 
understand and tolerate the differences, and to 
profit by them, appreciate them and respect them. 


Finally, we must learn to harmonize the differ- 
There can be no harmony where there is 
no difference. Harmony is the coordination of 
differences and the bringing of similarities into 
cooperation. Oftentimes one hears the question: 
“What is the League of Nations doing?” We 
know of one thing that it is not doing. It is not 
emphasizing the differences between nations. It 
is endeavoring to create international harmony 
out of legitimate existing differences. Heretofore 
the difficulty in the way of peace was that we 
emphasized the differences between nations, but 
not their similarities. As one comes in contact 
with different peoples of the earth, one is im- 
pressed by the fact that the greatest differences 
among them are their similarities. 


ences. 


It is not uncommon in this present age to hear 
among the frontier countries of western civiliza- 
tion alarm cries against “invasion” from the East 
of another type of civilization. They emphasize 
the differences, exaggerate the differences, even 
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color them up, forgetting altogether that civiliza- 
tion, after all, is a tuneful symphony, like th 
harmonization of ditterent parts of an orchestra, 
TAKING EVOLUTION SERIOUSLY 
(Continued from page 62) 


tains. And, perhaps most remarkable of all, it 
reproduces itself with variations, in a widening 
and narrowing river of posterity, made up of in- 
dividual whirlpools like yet not wholly like itself; 
and many of these rivers seem for a long time to 
have been running uphill, jerkily, unevenly, but 
unmistakably. That is, in effect, the extraordi- 
nary spectacle which we call organic evolution. 
The world is the kind of world in which that hap- 
pens. Hardly less interesting than the fact of 
evolution are the conditions on which it seems to 
take place. There is room here to speak of onl) 
two of the most general. (4) A prime requisit 
for survival and advance is fitness of the individ- 
ual. Advance in this world is uphill, not down, 
and only those forms go forward which are abl 
to meet and to transcend difficulties. Vigor and 
aggressiveness of some sort are needed, resource- 
fulness and adaptability, and a certain tough 
resiliency that makes for endurance. Discomfort, 
arduousness, suffering are a part of the process, 
along with success and satisfaction. The individ- 
ual that cannot weather storm and calm alik 
goes down; those that break a way for the ad- 
vancing stream of life and survive do so at the 
cost of great tribulation. And they that fail and 
they that succeed alike, each in his own way, re- 


veal something of the Reality that lives an 
struggles in and through all of them. (5) If in- 


dividual fitness and effort is one requisite for sur- 
vival and advance, social life and cooperative ef- 
fort is another. It is never individuals alone that 
survive: always it is groups—families, clans, spe- 
cies. The individual must get on with others, liv- 
ing with them and in sufficient measure for them, 
or all go down together. Tigress and cubs, moun- 
tain sheep on guard, parents and child, comrades- 
at-arms, doctors in plague time, Christ on the 
cross—these all, at wide intervals, are sharing 4 
common experience and exemplifying a funda- 
mental law of life. No one liveth to himself, no! 
dieth to himself. The same world which has put 
into each of its growing, advancing children thé 
impulse to live strongly for itself has put ther 
too the impulse to live with and for others. That 
is a part of the ground of evolution, another light 
on the nature of the world in which these things 
are SO. 

To make the significance of these various clues 
more evident, the picture which they suggest 
must be drawn more sharply into focus. That is 
what the next three papers must try to do. 
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ARRYING the ball when the interfer- 
ence is working fine is one thing. Car- 
rying it when the other backfield has 
aie through your line and is right 
on you—that’s different. College life is 
interesting, but that does not say that it is easy. 
Somebody is always breaking through the line 
and messing up the play. You start out Monday 
morning resolved to be a decent Christian this 





week; vou get along fine until after breakfast 
and then—well, below are listed some difficult sit- 


uations reported to me by students — men and 
women. Take your pencil, if you too are inter- 
and mark beside each of the following 
questions the solution for which you would vote; 
then look through Mark’s gospel and see whether 
your solution bears any resemblance to the way 
Jesus acted in a similar situation: 
I 

Smoking is spreading among the girls. Girls 
have as much right to smoke as boys but it is 
cheap and harmful. You should— 


ested, 


1. Try to get a college rule against smoking? 
2. Organize a club of non-smokers and try to get 


the leading girls into it? 


. Conduct an “all college” open-forum on the 
question? 
I] 
“My father thinks the Republican Party is 


‘ordained of God’ and anyway it 
criticise the government.” 
“Let the dead past bury 

the question? 


is wrong to 
You should— 


its dead” and not raise 


2. Raise the question and give your reasons for 
claiming the right to criticise the, govern- 
ment? 


3. Criticise the government if you think it needs 


t and let your father change his mind? 
Il] 
A girl finds herself losing ground in the social 


life of college because she refuses to pet. In 
view of Jesus’ experience, she should— 
1. Yield and go with the crowd? 
2. Refuse to yield and decide that the 
is not worth the price? 
tefuse and try to regain social ground by 
special attractiveness in athletics and other 
activities ? 


prestige 





r light 
things 


1. Start a crusade in the school for the position 
she holds? 
IV 
A man is elected to a position by “politics.” 


He is not the person for the position and knows 
t, and the students let him know that he is not. 
He should— 
l. Resign? 
Tell his critics that being part of a “system,” 
they must concur with its workings? 


When It’s Hard to be a Christian 


By Arthur Rugh 


3. Change the system so that 
are on merit? 

4. Stay in and serve 
the honor? 


future elections 


well enough to deserve 
V 
A freshman girl is proposed as a member of 
your society. She has brains and charm but is 


“ce ” 


a farmer’s daughter” and her mother makes 
her clothes. You should— 
1. Vote against her? 
2. Vote for her on condition that she acquire 
a new wardrobe? 


3. Vote for her as she is? 


4. Postpone decision and talk with her about 
getting better clothes? 
VI 
A man of another race—able, attractive, with 


a fine scholastic record, is proposed as a member 
of your fraternity. You should— 

1. Vote for him regardless of race? 

2. Vote against him because at present it would 

not be pleasant for him to belong? 


8. Vote against him because he is of another 
race? 
Vil 
You are one of fifty students in a corridor. 


Forty-seven want to study and three want to 
aes gg You should— 
. Call the matron? 

Join in the rough-house? 

Shut your door and try to study? 

Ask the others to be quiet? 


Vill 
Since I was elected President of the Y. 


- 
3. 
1, 


M. C. A. 


I have a bid from a fine fraternity. I have to 
work for my board. My schedule was bulging 
last year without this new responsibility. 


Should I— 


1. Resign from the presidency ? 

2. Refuse to join the fraternity? 

3. Find new sources of strength and new 
in schedule? 

4. Borrow money and not work for 

5. Try to do them all? 

6. Cut out a course or two? 

In connection with “Situation VIII” follow out 
this line of study and see if you can find a solu- 
tion: In what set of conditions did Jesus live and 
work? (Study Luke: 9; 10; 11.) 

1. Make a list of the different items which took 
Jesus’ time. 
With what different groups and persons did 
he work? 
3. What did he do for the different groups and 
persons ? 
1. What situations arose where strain or friction 
were latent in the . 


skill 


my board? 


i) 


situation ? 
5. Do you find any evidence of relaxation or rest 


or sources of new strength in Jesus’ life? 
How did he get it? 
6. Do you discover any principles by which 


Jesus arranged his schedule or chose what to 
do and what to let go undone? 
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Message or Propaganda? 


By Martin Hayes Bickham 


YTUDENT life in 

has turned a corner. 
developing reaction 
propaganda. Students 
showing a disposition to 
scrutinize all attempts to secure 
fixation of ideas through the use 
of propaganda methods. 

This sensitizing of the stu- 
dent conscience to the real sig- 


America 
There 

IS ra | 
nevaimst 


are 





nificance of propaganda has con- 

fronted the Student Christian 

Movement of the nation with a 
ethical issue. A primary ethical considera- 
tion is facing all Christian leaders and workers 
among students. The problem may be stated con- 
y in the following form: Can the Student 
Christian Movement make use of propaganda and 
remain in true accord with the example and spirit 
of Jesus Christ” 

Three definite factors in the current impact of 
the Student Christian Movement upon student life 
and personality are brought into the horizon by 
this question. These may be considered in the fol- 
lowing order: 


M. H 


BICKHAM 


new 


Cl ely 


The Nature of Propaganda 

In the years during and since the World War 
propaganda has assumed forms that insidiously 
threaten the future of humanity. Governmental 
war machines made vast uses of this instrument 
of mental coercion. Non-governmental agencies 
of many types were not to avail 
themselves of a social instrument that had proved 
so forceful on a vast scale among many and di- 
verse populations. In consequence, the world in 
the last decade has been fairly deluged with many 
and varied propagandas. 

In many ways the most far-reaching and sig- 
nificant of these post-war propagandas is that 
emanating from Communist Russia. 
In common with much propaganda of the heat 
and passion of war days, the Communist propa- 
ganda has ignored ethical considerations. — It has 
also involved a virulent attack upon the Christian 
religion and its organized agencies around the 
world. Thus propaganda in such forms has raised 
new ethical problems for Christian groups and or- 
ganizations of all kinds. The Student Christian 
Movement in America is face to face with such an 
ethical problem. The nature and uses of propa- 
ganda have assumed such forms as to require of 
the Student Christian Movement a stern and 
thorough-going revaluation of many of our 
methods of disseminating information, ideas and 


diverse slow 


centers in 


convictions. 


What, then, is the real nature of propaganda’ 
It is possible in this brief article to do no mor 
than point out certain outstanding characteristics 
that concern its ethical aspects. These are: 


1. Propaganda implies in our modern world a 
group source; ¢. e., behind the propaganda is 
some corporate thinking in which the major 

have been formulated and agreements 
reached to foist them upon others beyond the 
originating group. 

2. Propaganda involves definite purposes to 
push ideas upon others, and to use these other 
persons for ends that lie beyond their own pe 
sonal and native activities if left undisturbed. 
Thus propaganda constitutes one of the major 
known forms of the invasion of personality. 
This raises a definite question as to its ethical 
validity. 


ideas 


~ 


3. Nearly all forms of current propaganda make 
use of unethical devices for securing the ends 
desired. The major emphases are upon dis 
tortion of facts and the use of force or dom 
inance or authority in some form. 


How Deeply has the Student Christian Move- 
ment Become Involved? 


The answer to this question is not easy. Ther 
is no assembled evidence. Agreements upon th 
facts would probably be more difficult to secur 
than evidence. Certain it is that the Student 
Christian Movement in the vears since the wa 
has been in a highly controversial atmospher 
Questions of the true Christian position on wat 
peace, economic justice, racial brotherhood, etc., 
have been under prolonged and at times heated 
discussion. Some have held tenaciously to certain 
convictions and have not scrutinized any too care. 
fully the instruments by which these ideas wer 
foisted upon others. It would be strange indee 
if under such conditions some groups within the 
whole Movement had not become involved in th 
use of propaganda methods. On the other hand, 
however, it is true that some leaders in the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement have been blazing 4 
pathway to the use of creative methods of shar- 
ing our Christian faith with others. Their em- 
phasis has been upon educational procedures and 
philosophy. In this approach these leaders have 
been forerunners of the new day and spirit sug- 
gested in this discussion of propaganda. The eX 
ample and insight and practice of these creativ' 
leaders is a call to each part of our Student Chris 
tian Movement to look into all our methods of dis 
seminating information, ideas and convictions 
and to make the new ethical discriminations re 
quired by the present world situation. We ar 
face to face with a real duty to re-evaluate man) 
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of our methods of impact upon our fellow stu- 
dents. 

One and all, we need to ask ourselves whether 
in our methods we have become involved in prac- 
tices that really betray the basic principles of our 
Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. 

Three legitimate alternatives to propaganda 
are available in our contemporary world. By 
these methods the Christian and Christian group 
may avoid the unethical implications of real 
propaganda and still make significant impacts up- 
on fellow students: 

lL. The The true scientist 
toils away at his research and experiments and 
aims to put them in such shape that anyone com- 
ing along the same way may be able to repeat and 
so convince himself of the correctness of the find- 
ings. There is no purpose in true science to push 
ideas upon the other man against his own will and 
judgment. Thus this approach to student life 
differs essentially from propaganda and offers a 
real trail to the vital heart of a creative religious 
experience. 

2. The The educational 
process, in its true form, starts with respect for 
the personality of the student. Thus it is directly 
opposed to propaganda. 

3. The Jesus taught his fol- 
lowers a basic process of sharing. He shared 
with his disciples his own rich experience of son- 
ship with God. His teaching was grounded in 
this experience. His preaching was the sharing 
of a message—“the gospel of God.” * This is our 
cue in the modern world. We are to shar 
our friendship with Jesus and such experience 
of sonship with God as Christ has led us into. 


method of science. 


method of education. 


method of Jesus. 


The present world situation demands that we, 
as followers of Jesus, re-evaluate our uses of 
propaganda and rethink our methods of contact 
with others in terms of the gospel message of 
Jesus. This method of sharing experience, 
coupled with the method of creative education 
and that of true science, gives a basis sufficiently 
wide and legitimate for sharing our Christian 
message with others. The clear lead for the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement is to discover the ele- 
ments of the Christian message for our day and 
then to use these ethical methods of sharing with 
our fellow students what we have found and made 
our own. In face of fully ethical ways of sharing 
such a dynamic message all need for propaganda 
disappears. The question of this article is an- 
swered. The Student Christian Movement in 
America and around the world will truly repre- 
sent its Lord as, discarding propaganda, it seeks 
a living message which it shares freely and gladly 
With those who have it not in their own ex- 
perience. 


*Mk. 1:15. 





Passing Events 











A Monthly Analysis of Contemporary Events 


Some years ago Oswald Spengler startled Eu- 
rope with his Decline of the West—a richly-docu- 
mented prophecy of the ultimate destruction of 
western civilization. 

* 

Mr. Spengler’s theories have been discussed by 
all the savants of Europe but it has remained 
for a Frenchman to present an entirely new the- 
ory of the decline of the west in answer to Mr. 
Spengler. M. Henri Massis’ recent book Defense 
of the West holds that all that is necessary for 
the revival of western civilization is for the west 
to strip its culture of the oriental elements which 
have entered into its life, chiefly through the 
mediation of oriental religions. He finds these 
elements expressing themselves today in clearest 
form in Teutonic idealism and Russian mysticism. 
One wonders whether he is thinking of eighteenth 
century Germany, since modern Germany seems 
a little too secular to fit the description; or of 
“holy Russia” (about which Stephen Graham 
used to write so eloquently) since the modern 
communist is hardly a mystic. However mis- 
taken M. Massis may be in choosing his types, 
he really does express quite accurately the 
dominant note in western life. 

* 

The west wants to save itself by more and 

more science and less and less religion. 
* 


If this means that the west needs more intel- 
ligence and less superstition no one would quar- 
rel with the conviction. But it usually means 
more, or less, than that. It means that the west 
must be even more frank in its ambition to 
transform the natural world by scientific achieve- 
ment and even anxious to transcend the 
world of material circumstance by spiritual ex- 
perience. In that sense the conclusion is one of 
the most dangerous at which western men might 
arrive. 


less 


* * * 


If anything threatens the integrity of western 
civilization it is its complete preoccupation with 
material circumstance and its obsession with 
concrete interests. It is out of that charecter- 
istic that the greed and avarice of western civi- 
lization has come. That is the root of its imperial 
ambitions and its expansive desires. 


(Turn to page 70, second column) 
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The Philosopher’s Chair 





Critical Comments on Religious Thought 


HE most important philosophical move- 
ment of recent years in America is that 
sponsored by John Dewey which has 

gone under the general head of Prag- 
Its effects can be felt not only in the 
way in which philosophy is being taught in our 

colleges today but in our educational policy as a 
whole, our new interest in psychology and 
sociology, and our view of the intimate relation 
between theory and practise, including our belief 
that theory itself arises out of difficult practical 
situations and must be used to eliminate difficult 
situations in the future. Politics, education, reli- 
gion, morality—all these have felt the influence 
of pragmatism. If we would know our own time, 
then, we should know something of what this new 
philosophy is all about. 





matism. 


But Dewey himself is not always easy to under- 
stand. His mind touches the main points in his 
argument and passes lightly over the intervening 
which are not important for him but 
through which his readers must struggle at times 
with toil and trouble. So Dewey has always had 
to have interpreters and his ideas have frequently 
attained popularity only as they were passed on 
through the medium of another mind. For a 
time Professor John Erskine of Columbia (now 
famous as the chronicler of the conversations of 
Helen of Troy) seemed to be trying to get Dew- 
ey’s ideas across to the public. Professor A. W. 
Moore of Chicago is one of the clearest writers 
on the philosophical side of pragmatism. Last 
year Professor Henry Nelson Wieman, formerly 
of Occidental College but now of the University 
of Chicago, brought out a book called Religious 
and Scientific Method which was 
really an application of Dewey’s doctrines to reli- 
gion. And in the last few months there has ap- 
peared Inside Experience by Professor Joseph K. 
Hart of the University of Wisconsin, whose ar- 
ticles in the Survey have made him the most re- 
cent spokesman for the movement. 


spaces 


’ . 
Rupe rience 


In Dewey’s last book, Experience and Nature, 
as well as in this book by Professor Hart the 
pragmatic term and emphasis are succeeded by 
what is called naturalistic empiricism. Empiri- 
cism is simply the view that our major concern 
as thinkers is with experience. Philosophy has 
been entirely off the track when it has bothered 
about anything else. All the world we know is 


experience. Human life is experience becoming 
increasingly organized, enriched, controlled, di- 
rective. There is no mind-body problem, no clear 
line of division between spirit and matter. Mat- 
ter is experience in its ordered and predictable 
aspect; mind is the reflective and meaningful side 
of experience. If we can educate the individual, 
not by rote learning but by participation in socia! 
enterprises and by encouraging him to engage in 
the quest for understanding on his own account, 
we may hope that at some time humanity will be 
composed of free, creative men and women, un- 
shackled by prejudice, in touch with the whole 
mass of experience and not with arbitrarily se- 
lected parts of it, socially minded, with an organ- 
ized and reflective mental life, able to find true 
enjoyment in art and the highest meanings and 
values in religion. 


So it turns out that a philosophical movement 
which has been eyed askance by some good reli- 
gious people actually is the latest defender of th 
religious point of view. Here is nothing that can 
be called materialistic or mechanistic but rather 
an emphatic assertion of the opposite. Man is 
free, he is creative; the aim of life is organiza- 
tion and control of our native equipment; the so- 
cial vision and passion are most important for us 
to cultivate; the religious experience of discovery 
of significance, beauty, meaning in our relation 
to life as a whole is the crown and consummation 
of all that is good. 

J. S. BIXLer. 
Smith College 


PASSING EVENTS 
(Continued from page 69) 


What the world seems to need is an occidental- 
izing of the orient and an orientalizing of the oc- 
cident, and exchange of values between west and 
east, so that men will neither neglect the con- 
quest of nature in the interest of personality nor 
become the slave of either the conquered lature 
or the tools of the conquest. Another way of say- 
ing the same thing is that the health of civiliza- 
tion requires both the scientific and the religious 
strategy of life. 

Man must learn at the same time to transform 
and to transcend the natural world. The weak- 
nesses of western civilization are due to an ex- 
cessive interest in material blessings and the pov- 
erty of the Orient is due to a premature a cept- 
ance of nature’s limitations. Let both the west 


and the east profit by borrowing from each 
other. 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 
Detroit. 
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The Book Shelf 


WHAT AND 


Hutchinson. 


WHY IN CHINA. By 
Willett, Clark and Colby. 
In this little volume Mr. Hutchinson has under- 
taken to put in the simplest possible form the 
background of the present situation in China. 
Practically all of the book is confined to the his- 
tory of events since 1911 and to the background 
of the Nationalist movement and of China’s rela- 
tions with the Powers. The names that were 
prominent last Spring are given, with a brief 
background for each, and some interesting and 
simple maps help to make clear the political divi- 
sions and the foreign spheres of influence. The 
meticulous scholar will here and there find mis- 
takes of fact, but the main outlines are correct 
and the general reader who has no previous 
knowledge of China and is interested in having 
the situation painted in a few bold strokes, will 
find the book both interesting and informing. 
The situation in China has changed so greatly in 
the last four months that the book is already 
somewhat out of date. Its historical background, 
however, remains true. For those who have not 
or for some reason cannot read Morley’s “Far 
Eastern Assignment,” this book will probably 
prove the best recent brief introduction to the 
current situation. Mr. Hutchinson writes neve} 
a dull line, and this book is vivid almost to the 
point of lapsing into the vernacular. 
kK. S. LATOURETTE. 


Paul 
$1.00. 


Yale. 


FEAR. 


$2.50. 


By John Rathborn Oliver. Maemillan. 


Fear ranks almost with death as a thing com- 
mon to us all. Fear in some people is more dom- 
inant than in others; nevertheless, there lurks 
often under the surface of even the most coura- 
geous some fear that cramps spiritual life. 

James Edwards (the story of whose life this 
book is) became the slave of an overwhelming 
fear after he had been refused life insurance on 
the grounds of high blood pressure. The book, 
written as a psychological novel, is the account 
of how that fear was eradicated. The usual 
psychiatric methods are employed, plus a renew- 
ing of James Edwards’ spiritual life. Literally 
he is born again and the reader accompanies him 
step by step through the rebirth. 

The author is an eminent psychiatrist and 
criminologist at Johns Hopkins Medical School 
and is Chief Medical Officer to the Supreme 
Bench of Baltimore. His medical knowledge, 
combined with a long classical training and a 


deep religious nature, has given Dr. Oliver an ex- 
traordinary equipment for writing this book, 
which has already helped a great many people. 
Here is the Master’s “Fear not, be of good cheer,” 
translated into concrete modern form. None can 
read this volume without experiencing a deepen- 
ing spiritual insight. 
GARDINER M. Day. 


AS MODERN 
Adelaid« 


WRITERS 


SEE JESUS. By 
T aque Case. $1.2: 


Pilgrim Press. 

One of the most remarkable signs of our times 
is the growing interest in the life and work of 
Jesus. From doctrines about him men are try- 
ing to get back to his actual message, and hardly 
a week has passed within the last few years 
which has not seen the appearance of at least one 
new book on this subject. Many of the books 
have been of the highest value, but their number 
and variety leave the ordinary reader bewildered. 
He does not know how to choose among them, and 
perhaps wastes his time on something which is 
not really typical of modern thinking, and fails to 
answer the questions which he desires to ask. 
Miss Case has hit on the happy idea of drawing 
up a guide to the recent literature on Jesus. She 
has selected nearly a hundred of the more repre- 
sentative books and offers a brief account of the 
contents of each and an appreciation of its value. 
With this book in his hands the reader will know 
exactly where to look for a discussion of any as- 
pect of the subject in whicl. he is interested. 

Miss Case has done a difficult piece of work ex- 
ceedingly well. She does not write as a partisan 
of any school or dogma and makes her list fully 
representative of all the attitudes towards Jesus 
which find expression in the literature of the 
present day. She preserves a just proportion be- 
tween books of greater and lesser importance and 
never fails to leave a clear impression of what 
each book has to offer. Her own criticisms are 
always fair, and sometimes very shrewd and 
penetrating. With most of her judgments we 
find ourselves in full agreement, though occa- 
sionally we feel that she attaches more value to 
a book than is warranted by its intrinsic worth. 
Too much space, for instance, seems to be given 
to Middleton Murry’s rather pretentious book 
“Jesus, Man of Genius’—a fine literary perform- 
ance with no critical knowledge behind it, and 
very little religious insight. On the other hand, 
the absurd Papini is reduced to something like 
his real dimensions. It is one of the outstanding 
merits of the book that Miss Case relies always 
on her own honest judgment and does not allow 
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herself to be misled by mere vogue and advertise- 
ment. 


Although it calls itself a “bibliography” the 
book is much more than a bare catalogue, useful 
only for consultation. It can be read with plea- 
sure from beginning to end and none can read it 
without gaining a real understanding of the gen- 
eral drift of the modern inquiry into the life of 
Jesus. Miss Case is careful, too, to tell only so 
much about the books as to enable her readers to 
make their own selection, and study those which 
are really valuable for themselves. 


E. F. Scott. 


Union Theol. Seminary. 


CHILDREN OF THE SECOND BIRTH. By S. 
M. Shoemaker, Jr. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50 


In his subtitle the author calls this a “‘narrative 
of spiritual miracles in a city parish.”” What the 
business man would call it is simply changed lives. 
Here are representatives of various classes—a 
newsboy and four college students, a young rake 
and a minister, a social worker and a sermon- 
hardened church Pharisee—who open up their 
hearts and minds to the spirit of Jesus and find 
themselves living in a new world. For restlessness 
there is peace; for discontent and unhappiness, 
satisfaction and joy; for slovenly living, which 
dawdles on the edge or splashes into the depths of 
the moral mud-puddle, mental cleanliness and 
spiritual purity; for dreary, hopeless worldliness, 
a thrilling fellowship with a living God. 





In an age when so many professed disciples of 
Jesus are squabbling over theological subleties 
it is good to find a worker who turns from these 
matters, true or false, and devotes himself to 
creating a vital Christian experience. His whole 
interest is centered on transforming lives rather 
than on imposing man-made creeds, on helping 
men to share his experience of God rather than to 
accept his theological and metaphysical concepts 
concerning the being of God. He has his tech- 
nique—absolute self-surrender, uncompromising 
break with sin, and active sharing of whatever 
life we have attained with others. His sense of 
divine guidance is so clear that he believes in 
“hunches”—sudden supernatural suggestion by 
which God directs receptive minds, not only in 
Christlike living, but in regard to the minute de- 
tails of the day. Many Christians who have a 
devout faith in general guidance, when adequate 
knowledge is motivated by courageous good- 
will, doubt both on the grounds of psychology 
and of practical experience, the theory of 
“hunches.” Not all impulses supposed to come 





from God have had the proper source attributed 
to them. Let him who doubts read church history! 
On the other hand, it must be confessed that too 
many church members expect no guidance what- 
ever. They are orphans who have never heard 
their Father’s voice and never expect to. No an- 
swers come to their hearts’ deepest cries, the 
skies are of brass, and the universe is as silent 
as the sphinx. 

But entirely apart from such matters of dis- 
pute, the tales of the book are most heartening. 
Whatever the method used all of us, ministers 
and laymen, ought to be busy at the same great 
task clearly set us by Jesus. If we would quarrel! 
less over theories concerning life and toil harder 
to impart life itself, we should have a church in 
which Jesus would feel more at home, as well as 
a more receptive and more Christlike world. 


HENRY HALLAM TWEEDY. 
Yale. 
PERSONAL RELIGION 


AND THE LIFE OF 


FELLOWSHIP. By William Temple. Long- 
mans, Green. $1. 
The challenging note that runs throughout 


this treatise is the ably supported hypothesis 
that there is a fundamental unity in humanity 
which is making headway in the consciousness 
of mankind. Bishop Temple holds that the 
unique contribution of Christianity is its pro- 
foundly unique doctrine of God which involves 
the corresponding unique religious experience 0! 
unity in fellowship with the rest of humanity. 
His interpretation of worship as the supreme ex- 
pression of fellowship is beautiful and soul-satis- 
fying, to one who can honestly enter into his as- 
sumptions. From a thorough understanding of 
both political theory and economic law, the auth- 
or ably argues for the right and the responsibilit) 
of man at his best to control and dominate politi- 
cal units and the economic structure rather than 
serve them. Even the inexorable law of supply 
and demand is made the willing servant of human 
justice and mercy when rightly conceived and 
utilized. The bishop states rather too clearly to 
please some, his theory that organized religion 
should not take sides in actual conflict once in 
progress. To satisfy this criticism, one can point 
with thanksgiving to the author’s own personal 
influence on the side of social justice and realize 
that only theoretically could he be a righteous 
partisan as William Temple, and the exponent 0! 
a detached spiritual principle as the Bishop 0 
Manchester. 
E. B. SCHULTZ. 

Univ. of Kans. 
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MOTHER INDIA. By Katherine Mayo. 


court, Brace, and Company. $3.75. 


The amount of publicity accorded this book and 
the permanent interest of India to our readers, 
combine to demand its review in THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN. The book’s value lies in recalling to the 
attention of the wider public in India and the 
West the familiar social maladies Indian reform- 
ers have long been attacking—child-marriage, en- 
forced widowhood, temple prostitution, ignorant 
midwifery, untouchability of the outeastes, neg- 
lect of sanitation and hygiene, abuses in the 
treatment of animals, etc.—and in suggesting 
typical obstacles which reform encounters in pov- 
erty and ignorance and in the superstitious and 
religious conservatisms these always entrench. 

This much said, very little more that is credit- 
able to the book can be added. It belongs to the 
type of propaganda literature whose day one 
hoped had passed with the War, and it uses the 
same methods for similar ulterior ends. Already 
the author of a sensational attack on the Philip- 
pines, Miss Mayo, after visiting the India Office 
in London, spent the winter of 1925-6 in India 
gathering her material “uncommitted and unat- 
tached.” Unfortunately she nowhere outlines her 
itinerary nor her successive experiences, nor 
gives much clue to the persons who contributed 
their testimony. At the end of this brief period, 
during which she was limited to the English lan- 
guage, she has information to indict, in terms of 
intimate details of their family life, a sub-con- 
tinent whose 360 millions live under circum- 
stances infinitely more varied than obtain be- 
tween the states of the United States. On a 
nucleus of fact she skilfully employs the common 
devices of misrepresentation—untenable general- 
izations from extreme cases, vague insinuations 
and biassed descriptions, suppression of divergent 
and conflicting evidence, and even deliberate mis- 
quotation—in order to build up anti-Indian prej- 
udice. Particularly vicious are broad statements 
regarding Indian life and character for which in 
the nature of the case no evidence at present ex- 
ists. So pervasive are these tactics that literally 
no statement in the book should be accepted 
without thorough verification. 

Only one random example, out of scores, can 
be given here. “The piles of fly-blown Russian 
pamphlets” over which “narrow-chested, near- 
sighted, anaemic young Indian students brood” in 
the Calcutta bookstalls decorate the opening 
paragraph. They can, however, only be products 
of Miss Mayo’s imagination, for the Government 
of India prescribes all publications of a com- 
munist complexion. teaders should be 
cautioned against letting their critical faculties be 
temporarily shell-shocked by the quantity of sen- 
sational material in the book, and persons ir- 


Har- 


ritated by Eastern nationalism, including a few 
missionaries who have been tempted to utilize it, 
would do well to test its assertions, lest -it prove 
a boomerang. “Miss Mayo claims to state facts 
and English reviewers have based their criticisms 
upon this,” writes H. A. Popley, an English mis- 
sionary in India. “It is clear, however, that 
whatever facts she may have stated have had to 
come through a vivid and undisciplined imagina- 
tion warped by a sex-complex and an undue sense 
of Nordic superiority.” Some day a reliable 
study of the social problems of India must be 
written, but this is not the book. 
F. TREADWELL SMITH. 

Columbia 


GOD AND PAIN. 


$1.25. 


By George Stewart. Doran. 


This book is a symposium of sermons, with al] 
the strength and limitations to which printed 
sermons are subject. There are the same lucid 
and beautiful literary style, the same wealth of 
happy illustration and quotation which have 
characterized George Stewart’s earlier books. 
And through it there shines a spirit which has 
battled courageously with suffering as he has met 
it face to face in the lives of friends, one 
“through whose gracious friendship a host of 
hard-pressed men and women have found God 
adequate in the midst of pain.” But there is also 
an inevitable want of cohesion in thought and 
frequent repetition of the same argument in new 
settings. One is disturbed by the sharp anti- 
thesis between God and Nature, an antithesis 
which can never wholly satisfy the mind. The 
God whom Dr. Stewart portrays is a hard-pressed 
God “who himself struggles against sin and pain 
and loves even unto death upon the bitter cross.” 

I recall hearing Maud Royden say once in pri- 
vate conversation, ““When people ask me for an 
explanation of suffering I tell them that I have 
none. But I tell them that I have something 
greater—a power which can conquer suffering.” 
She might well have added, “In that power they 
may find their explanation.” Those, sorely 
troubled in mind, who look for an interpretation 
which will bring the problem of pain within a 
rational philosophy of life may not find Dr. 
Stewart’s book wholly satsifying. But those who 
seek practical hints toward meeting victoriously 
life’s perplexities and defeats as they occur in 
daily experience will find here much strength. 
We cannot restrain the hope that some day Dr. 
Stewart will lay aside the mantle of preacher and 
give himself to a conclusive wrestling with these 
problems for which a rare quality of mind, wide 
reading and deep experience of life so well equip 
him. 

HENRY P. VAN DUSEN. 
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Correspondence 


Come Again! 
DEAR FRIENDS: 

I am writing this letter because I 
wish to express to my friends in 
America my deep sense of apprecia- 
tion of the unfailing courtesy and 
sympathetic interest accorded me dur- 
ing my recent visit in Canada and 
the United States. My work ended 
in Victoria, B. C., on July 5. Return- 
ing to China, I stopped over at Hono- 
lulu for two weeks to attend the In 
stitute of Pacific Relations and finally 


reached Shanghai on August 12. My 
friends who saw me on my return 
remarked that physically I was in 
better condition than when I left 
China last March. They said I must 
have “eaten my way” through the 
United States to become so fat. My 
American friends were considerably 
shocked when I told them that I ate 


but sparingly in the States but drank 
prodigiously fresh milk. 

Last Wednesday I had my first pub- 
lic meeting in Shanghai since my re- 
turn, when I addressed some 400 
Chinese young men and women on my 
visit to America. 
heart good to 
their 


It certainly did my 
see the flash of joy in 


eyes when I told them of the 
friendliness of the American people 
and their desire to see us succeed in 


our struggle. Surrounded as they are 


by the “Shanghai atmosphere” which 


is surcharged with hostility toward 
Chinese nationalism, they need to be 
told that we still have many well 
Wishers in the West. 


Yours sincerely, 
T. Z. Koo. 
Poor Technique 
DEAR EDITorR: 
Our Student Movement is exhibit- 
ing poor technique as a fence walker. 


It is not conventionally Christian 


enough to please the conservative 
crowd; neither is it pursuing the 
Jesus spirit with earnestness  suffi- 


cient to the needs of the present day. 
If we are not going to do the latter 
without reservation we are bound to 
miss the mark anyway, and therefore 


might as well temper our efforts a 
bit more so that nobody’s feelings 
will be hurt—at all, at all. 


The truth is 
as many of 


that we are as guilty 
those we condemn. We 
give eighty-five per cent of our time 
to promoting organization instead of 
a hundred per cent. 
activities only 
a financial 


We temper our 
partly to the needs of 
harvest—instead of bend- 
ing all policies to income production 
demand We pull political wires 
with one hand while the other, lifted 





high, invokes heavenly guidance—in- 
stead of working “ward politics” 
with both hands. We are Tomlinson 
—not bad enough for hell, not good 
enough for heaven. 

One thing is needful—to help indi- 
vidual students discover if there is a 
“something plus” in life, something 
which all men can get and most men 
miss: a something that will add 
power to weakness, wisdom to short- 


sightedness, and love to pity. We 
need to lead students into research 
for themselves to find if God is the 


kind of God Jesus said he was, and if 


we can have the kind of relation to 
him that Jesus had, and said we 
could have. We should aim to pro- 


mote the testing of daring and ad- 
venturous hypothesis by personal ex- 
perience. Is the next step deity in 
emergent evolution? Can we be 
gods? Can we acquire transcendent 
powers of service as we develop our 
God-selves? Can we learn to broad- 
radiant which will 
promote the growth of the seed of 
divine capacity in others? Can we 
find harmony in a world of discord, 
and faith that our untiring efforts 
will not be fruitless in securing that 
harmony for all men? If whole- 
heartedly we trust God by being like 
him in the seek and the 
methods we use, can we be assured 
that the results will best hasten the 
coming of the kingdom of love? 
What a movement we might 
if all our conferences and cabinet 
meetings headed directly toward such 
questions! Maybe we would die as 
an organized movement—but what a 
life might come to a needy world! 


cast love-energy 


ends we 


have 


Yours, 


FRANK OLMSTEAD. 


“Swan Song” 
DEAR EDITOR: 

Ten days ago a burlesque theatre 
in this city was closed by the City 
Council because of the _ indecent 
shows put on. Following this action 
the following, quoted from an edito- 
rial in the Minnesota Daily in its 
Home Coming Edition, both 
gratifying and surprising: 


was 


It is heartening to see this hang-over from 
the days of the corner saloon singing its swan 
son Like the corner saloon, it is an offense 
people, and should go Its erstwhile 

may compelled to seek a 
ated form of entertainment but they 
ire just the ones who need to give their minds 
an airing Clean amusement will probably 
bore them for a time but it will not kill them 


to decent 
customers soon be 


more elev 


Sincerely, 
Cyrus P. BARNUM. 


Univ. of Minn. 


For a Social Gospel 
DEAR EDITOR: 

The state secretaries whose names 
and positions are signed below wish 
to assure their student constituencies 
of their attitude in regard to the 
great religious and social questions 
of the times. They do this the more 


gladly and conclusively because it 
seems necessary to clear away any 
possible misunderstanding. They 


wish their constituencies to have no 
doubt that they “stand for sympa- 
thetic, intelligent cooperation § by 
state offices with the state student 
committees and state student secre- 
taries in plans to promote free dis- 
cussion from the standpoint of Jesus 
in all areas of human need and help 
to promote fearless and faithful at- 
tempts to find out the Will of God for 
human relations.” 

The following men make the above 
declaration of policy: E. W. Hearne 
(Massachusetts), Harry Hedley Smit! 
(Connecticut), Fred a Eldridge 
(New York), Chas. A. Coburn, (New 
Jersey), Byron N. Clark (Vermont), 
Philo C. Dix (Pennsylvania), K. A. 
Shumaker (Ohio), F. B. Freeman 
(Michigan), C. A. Tevebaugh (Indi- 
ana), R. C. Coffin (Minnesota), John 
L. Hunter (Arkansas), J. L. Hoising- 
ton (Colorado), Chas. A. Musselman 
(Nebraska), Frank H. West (Kan- 
sas), Harry O. Hill (California), M. 
W. Lee (Virginia), J. Wilson 
(North Carolina), T. B. 
(South Carolina), E. S. Lotspeich 
(Kentucky), Howard Hubbell (Ten- 
nessee), L. J. Darter (Louisiana), J. 
Ward Nelson (Alabama), L. R. Rey- 
nolds (Florida), Urban Williams 
(Texas), F. A. Hathaway (Illinois), 
F. S. Morrison (New Hampshire). 
Other state secretaries no doubt would 
with them if time were allowed. 


Smith 


Lanham 


join 
Faithfully yours, 
RopertT E. LEWIs. 

Cleveland 
Gratitude, but not surprise.—Ed. 


Encouragement! 


DEAR EDITOR: 

Just received my INTERCOLLEGIAN 
and can’t refrain from dropping you 
this note to tell you it is a “corker.” 
It’s what our cabinets need. To my 
mind the October issue is the best | 
have seen. It has warmed me up and 
I feel enthusiastic where formerly | 
have been somewhat of a critic. 


Best to you, 


HAROLD COLVIN. 
Kansas. 
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Students of the W orld 


The 


news items in this section provide 


glimpses into the 


life of othe 


national Student Movements, many of which, like our own Y. M. C. A. 


and Y. W. C. 


Pacific Area Conference 


Revived 
S early as 1924 the Student 
Movement of the countries bor- 


dering on the Pacific felt the need of 
a conference to deal with the prob- 
lems of this rapidly changing area, 
and the Movement in China issued an 
invitation to the Federation to meet 
in China in 1927. In response to this 
invitation the conference was ar- 
ranged to meet in Peking, its purpose 
being to consider international, inter- 
racial, and economic questions from 
the Christian point of view. At- 
tendance was limited to one hundred. 
The committee planned that the pro- 
gram should be divided into two main 
parts: studies of the scientific data 
related to Pacific Area problems, and 
studies in the teachings of Jesus in 
their bearing upon these problems. 
The gathering was announced for the 
summer of 1927, and Thomas Haslett, 
Secretary of the Feceration, was al- 
located to give his whole time to the 
Committee on Arrangements. 

This proposal met with great en- 
thusiasm in the Pacific Area coun- 
tries, and farreaching plans of educa- 
tion were set in motion in each Move- 
ment. Through the Christian World 
Education Committee the movements 
in the United States prepared study 
material and help for their 
members on Pacific Area questions 
One of the greatest values of these 
conferences is the preparatory educa- 


special 


tional work carried on in the move- 
ments. Due to the situation in China, 
it was determined to call off the 
conference but the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federation in taking 
this vote declared that “while aban- 
loning the plan they do not abandon 
the hope that in some future year 
there may be held a_ thoroughly 
epresentative Pacific Area Confer- 


ence.” The movements around the 
Pacific still look forward to the con- 
ference, and feel that they need such 
fellowship and study. 


Solving Foreign Students’ 
Difficulties 


"THE Student International Club in 
Glasgow was founded two years 
igo by the Student Christian Move- 
ment and the Scottish Y. M. C. A. 
h the object of bringing foreigr 


tudents into closer touch with the 
te of the university and the colleges 


A., are 


units in the 


might meet with those of other na- 
tionalities, and particularly with 
those of British origin, on a socially 
friendly footing. Those joining the 
club were looked on as _ pledging 
themselves to uphold the sacredness 
of human personality and the expres- 
sion of a sincere belief in the unity 
and interdependence of all mankind. 
The majority of the foreign stu- 
dents have become members of the 
university athletic clubs, and have 
taken an active part in hockey, ten 
nis, boxing, and general athletics. 
Some of them have won trophies, 
which have brought credit to the uni- 
versity. The club has been used to 
welcome groups of American and 
other foreign students. The educa- 
tional program has maintained a 
high level, the aim of the lecture pro- 
gram having been to secure the help 
of experts in their own subjects. 
Special interest has been shown in in- 
ternational and racial questions as 
the most vital problems of the pres- 
ent day, and in striving for an intel- 
ligent solution of these, round table 
discussions have proved valuable. 


An I. S. S. Kitchen in Paris 


gar sechennn i ace have been going 

forward during many months for 
the’ establishment of a student kitch- 
en and restaurant in Paris under the 
auspices of I. S. S. The Restaurant 
was officially opened on October 15th. 
However, it was sufficiently in order 
for a special dinner to be given for 
the Executive Committee of I. S. S. 
while it was in session at Chantilly 
October The Restaurant is lo- 
cated in the heart of the Latin Quar- 
ter and is equipped to serve about six 
hundred meals a day. It will fill a 
very great need. 


9) - 
3o-). 





Do You Want a Japanese 
Correspondent? 

The C. W. E. Committee has 
received a list of over a hun- 
dred Japanese young men who 
want to correspond with Ameri- 
can young men of their own 
age. If you wish to enter into 
such a correspondence, apply to 
the Christian World Education 
office, 600 Lexington Avenue, or 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 














World’s Student Christian Federation 


I. S. S. Conference Not Coming 
to U. S. 

\ ANY who have looked forward 

with expectation to the holding 
in the United States of the next an- 
nual conference of the International 
Student Service, will regret to learn 
that it is now deemed inadvisable to 
bring the conference to this zountry. 
This decision is due largely to the re- 
cent change in emphasis of the I. S. 
S. and also to numerous changes in 
staff. It is now expected that the 
1928 meeting will be held near Lon- 
don, or in Paris, where one hundred 


or less delegates will meet in a 
“glorified and enlarged executive 
committee meeting.” In moving to 


postpone the holding of the confer- 
ence in the United States the execu- 
tive committee recorded their hope 
that in the very near future it would 
be possible to bring the conference to 
the United States. 


Church-Going and “Down- 
Going” 

“Deore who have had much to 

do with the S. C. M. some- 
feel rather spiritually lonely 
when they ‘go down.’* This lonelines 
is not, however, a proof of the great 
value of that which they have so ap- 
preciated at the varsity and now 
miss. It is rather a finger pointed 
to one bad tendency in the Movement, 
which springs almost inevitably out 
of its best achievements. For the 
very freshness and unshackled liberty 
of the S. C. M. life makes one for a 
time dependent on the conven- 
tional forms of religion and worship. 


times 


less 


Then one ‘goes down’; and it is 
lonely. Should we not, all through 
our varsity and Student Move nent 
period, much more than we do, go 


down from the hill into the plain of 
the old conventional, and go to a very 
dull church once a week? It would 
be a discipline to train us for the 
post-varsity times, or if that seems 
to some people an unworthy inci- 
dental, could we not hope that, fresh 
from the hills, we might be used by 
Him who loves both the hills and the 
dullest plain, to help and cheer that 
dullness?”—A. G. G. C. 
Magdale re Colle ge, 
The Student Movement, organ of the 
British S. C. M. 


Pentreath, 
Cambridee, in 


The English for 


“vraduate.” 
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World Youth Peace Congress 


hundred 


ie E delegates are ex 

pected at the World Youth Peace 
Congress, Eerde, Holland, August 
17th to 26th, 1928; three hundred 


and fifty will come from Europe, one 


hundred from North and _ South 
America and fifty from Asia, Africa 
and Australia. The United States 
will have eighty delegates. The 


Congress is being sponsored by reli- 
able organizations of youth in the 
participating countries. The British 


Federation of Youth is acting as the 


International Secretariat of the Con 
gress. There is an _ International 
Committee composed of one chosen 


representative from the following 
countries: England, France, Holland 
Germany, and America. 

It is specifically a Youth 
Congress. The delegates will be con- 
cerned primarily with the problems 
relative to peace and war. A study- 
outline dealing with the basic causes 
uch as nationalism, militar- 
ism, imperilism, et cetera, has been 
prepared by the American Committee 
of the Congress and will be used ex- 
tensively during the coming months 


Peace 


of war, 


Is the Student Movement 
Needed in India? 
| per of the Christian colleges in 
South India _ recently met to- 
gether to consider what contribution 
the Student Christian Association has 
to make to Christian colleges and in 
what ways the colleges can help the 


S. C. A. make that contribution. The 
S. C. A. in India is perhaps different 
from other student movements com- 


prising the Federation in that, where- 
other countries the student 
movement has its branches in colleges 
not conducted by any special Chris- 
tian agencies, in India most of the 
branches of the S. C. A. were in col- 
leges conducted by Christian mission 
ary organizations. 


as In 


In these colleges 








Meet Sr. Dineros 





ESUS DINEROS, national Stu- 
dent Secretary for the Philip- 


pines, is not a graduate of an 
American college, although after 
his student days at the University 
of the Philippines he travelled both 
in the United States and in Europe. 
Largely as a result of his advocacy 
at High Leigh in 1924 the World’s 
Student Christian Federation 
recognized the Filipino Movement 
as a full-fledged national unit. 
Paguio is the national student con- 
ference. The movement itself em- 
braces fourteen student Associa- 
tions, with twenty-two others not 
yet organized. 








much is being done by the authorities 
in helping their students to deepen 
their spiritual lives and in developing 
their Christian character. The Gen- 
eral Committee of the S. C. A. has 
been wondering in the past whether 
the S. C. A. had any real place in 
such colleges. In the discussion all 
expressed warm appreciation of the 
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READY--at last! 
The Work of the Student Young Men’s 


Christian Association 

PRINCIPLES AND METHODS ESPECIALLY FOR 

ASSOCIATIONS IN COLLEGES WITHOUT EMPLOYED STUDENT 
SECRETARIES 


$1.50 


Order through The Intercollegian 








S. C. A. “as bringing to students in 
their colleges the message of their 
fellowship with students in oth 
parts of India and of the world, as 
bringing inspiration to them throug 
the experience of other groups of stu- 
dents and of other colleges, and _ be- 


cause of its work among students 
who are studying in non-Christian 
colleges where very little would b 


done for this agency.” 

The following suggestions wer 
made for the greater effectiveness of 
the S. C. A. (students of the United 
States of America take note!): First, 


that traveling secretaries should 
make longer and more _ frequent 
visits; that better preparation should 


be made in the colleges for these 
visits, and that the principal of th 
college should in every 
formed in advance. 
non-Christian as well as Christian 
colleges should be visited. Though 
there might not be Christian students 
in them Christian members of the 
staff might be able to help the sec- 
retary get into touch with the non- 
Christian students and enlist them in 
social service, etc. Even otherwise, 
it was thought that they should visit 
the principals of such colleges as thus 
they might be enabled to discover 
possible avenues of service. It was 
urged that the Association must ex- 
tend its work among non-Christian 
students. 


case be in- 
Second, that 


The Reflections of a Pilgrim 


thee train screamed and _ roared 
ahead, but the din it made did 


not seem greater than that made by 
the confusion of my thoughts. Wé 
were in Germany, the land of the 
Huns. I hated the name_ whic! 
called up pictures of brutal men 


slaughtering our soldiers, crushing 
innocent women and_ demolishing 
helpless villages. And _ still those 


people who were to meet me in Ger- 
many were Huns, and I must be po- 
lite, for they were to be my hosts. 
How I hated all Huns! How I hated 
myself as a hypocrite! 

Students of Munich met me at the 
station. A friendly greeting, a sin- 
cere handshake, a bouquet of flowers 
all these bade me welcome in 
“Miinchen” as they fondly call it. 
And after a glorious week which 
passed all too soon I again found my- 
self at the station bidding goodbye, 
not to the Huns, but to my Germat 
friends. These students had _ bee? 
real friends—friends who had crosse¢ 
the bridge of misunderstanding an¢ 
had stood before me asking for an of- 
fering friendship. And I had ur 
knowingly and unthinkingly calleé 
them Huns!! — Elizabeth Hirsig 


University of Wisconsin. 
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A Student Envoy of 
Friendship 


7 ARLHAM College Chapel was the 
4 scene of a unique service Septem- 


ber 30 when faculty, students and 
townspeople gathered to bid bon 
oyage to Wilfred Jones, their stu- 


lent envoy of friendship to Japan. 
The plan of sending a student to 
study in Japan is a result of the de- 


sire for some concrete demonstration 
that the spirit of the Japanese Ex- 
lusion Act is not representative of 


Earlham’s spirit of friendliness and 
ooperation. “The college community 
expects to show not only its goodwill 
toward Japan, but also its high re- 
gard for Japanese thought and cul- 
ture,” says the college paper. “Jones 
goes not as a missionary, but as a 
student. This is a message of friend- 
ship, couched not in words, but in 
terms of personality.” Continuing, 
the editor says: “The Japanese school 
vill be one in which some courses are 
fered in English, in order to lessen 
language difficulties. The important 
thing, however, will not be the accom- 
plishment of a year’s academic work, 
but a year spent in personal contact 
and friendship with Japanese stu- 
ients. Opportunities have often been 
provided in the United States for stu- 
lents to study in other countries, but 
it is believed that the plan of sending 
a student with funds supplied by stu- 
lents and faculty as a_ concrete 
representation of good will is an un- 
usual one.” 

After a year in Japan Mr. Jone 
will have,, during his final year at 
Earlham, an opportunity to share his 
Japanese experience with his own col- 
lege community. 


Round the World 
Debaters 


"THREE students of the University 

of Oregon, members of a round- 
the-world debate team, sailed in Oc- 
tober from San Francisco, bound for 


Honolulu, their first port of call. 
Their itinerary will also include 
points in the Philippines, Japan, 
China, India, Ceylon, England, Scot- 


ind, Ireland, New York. 
Chinese Extraterritoriality; 
pino Independence; Prohibition; 
Failure of Demecracy—these and 
other questions are topics for discus- 
on. Individual addresses will be 
Ziven under the titles: Political 
America; The International Mind; 
Shadows of Truth. 

Jack Hempstead, Benoit McCluskey 
ind Avery Thompson, native Oregon- 
ans, compose this pioneer team. All 


s 


‘re veterans of many varsity debates 


Fil- 





WILFRED 


JONES 


and oratorical contests. Hempstead, 
by the way, served two years on the 
cabinet of the Association at Univer- 
sity of Oregon, filling the posts of 
publicity and of meetings chairman. 


New International 
House at Berkeley 
t ters president of the University 
of California has announced a 
generous gift of $1,750,000 from John 


D. Rockefeller, Jr., to build a dor- 
mitory and social headquarters for 


300 foreign and 200 American stu- 
dents. It will aim to carry on work 
as much like the International House 
in New York as is possible in the 
general atmosphere of Berkeley and 
under the restrictions of a governing 
board appointed by the president of a 
state university. 

The Chinese, Japanese and Philip- 
pine students now own their own 
houses at Berkeley and we under- 
stand they have not yet been con- 
sulted and have not decided what 
their attitude is to be toward the 
new house. Neither of the local 
Christian Associations were brought 
into the consultations until after the 
plans were made and the building as- 
sured; nevertheless it seems probable 
that both Associations, while desirous 
of helping make the new venture as 
successful as possible, will go forward 
with much of their long-standing and 


extensive work under Christian au- 
spices. 
We understand the land has been 


purchased and the building commit- 
tee of the university is taking im- 
mediate steps with the expectation 
that the new building will be ready 
for occupancy early in the next col- 
lege year. 


Finding New Meaning 
in C, W.E. 


( YHRISTIAN World Education is a 
. 4 term that has deepened meaning 
for forty-two delegates from ten uni- 
versities in the Middle West, who met 
in Chicago for a one-day institute. 
Some who came as skeptics returned 
convinced that a number of things 
should and can be done immediately 
to build a more effective program of 
Christian World Education on local 
campuses. It was soon evident at 
this Chicago meeting that the primary 
purpose was not to discuss organiza- 
tional machinery and discover how 
lubricating dollars could be secured, 
but rather to consider the students 
back on the campus and how they 
might be helped, in the midst of a 
life of “restless ease and busy se- 
clusion,” to develop the marks of a 
world Christian. 

Charles H. Corbett, Secretary of 
the Committee on Christian World 
education, spoke on “Expanding Self 
to Include the Whole World.” Mel- 
vin T. Kennedy (Univ. of Ill.) ana- 
lyzed some of the problems encount- 
ered in developing a local program 
of Christian World Education and 
Tracy Strong gave an impressive ac- 
count of some of his recent experi- 
ences in Europe which showed the 
leaven of Christianity at work across 
seemingly impassable national bound- 
ary lines. But most of the time was 
spent in lively discussion which re- 
vealed (as one person aptly said) 
that many of us still retain a me- 
dieval conception of foreign missions. 
“Correctives” to this condition were 
near at hand in the presence of the 
leaders who included John Nipps, of 
China; Floyd Shacklock, of the S. V. 
M.; Harry Clarke, Industrial Coun- 
sellor, and several foreign students. 
The institute was made _ possible 
through the cooperation and financial 
assistance of Arthur Rugh and A. W. 
Hanson of the Foreign Division. 
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Pro and Con 


Concerning the Outlawry of 
War 
\\ tenth 


Aristide 
ing’ the 


annivel 
that he 


a | ibe 


HIcN Briand, on the 
sary of our enter- 
war, announced France 
would be willing “to sub 
publicly with the United 
Stat to any agreement 
outlaw (to 


between 


for 


mutual 
use an 
expression) the 
he virtually asked the 
United States to say 
ready to join in this 
trument 


tending to wal 
American 
two countrie — 
people of the 
whether they ar 
renunciation of war as an in 


of national policy (to use the French 
expression) or, as Mr. Cleveland put 
it forty years ago, to “abolish the 
killing of men for the accomplish 
ment of national ambition.” To this 
question uch response a has been 
made through the press and public 
meetings has been almost unanimously 
favorable We are in the period 
when this proposal is still in the 
hand of the peopl themselves. ; 
If in a non-partisan way favorable 
entiment, the initial expression of 
which has been almost unanimou 
could be registered in the several 
tates and at Washington by the 
time that the Senate meets again, it 
hould have a most wholesome effect 
in preparing the way for such a 


treaty not only with France but with 


each one of the other Powers with 
hich the United States already ha 

treaties of conciliation that are soon 

expiring (New York Times.) 


propo al to outlaw war is one 


i ee 
of 


es pecially to a 


those projects which appeal 


nation seeking an ob 


ject not revealed on first presenta 
tion. To the pacifist and the unthink 
ing it has a pleasant tinkling sound 
fore-announcing the fruition of that 
wonderful idea of the brotherhood of 
man of which Tennyson sang so 
weetly half a century ago. But to 
the hard-headed pract cal statesman 
who is unwilling to jeopardize the 
vital interests of America, who 1s 
confronted by the pecific power to 


Congr and who is indisposed to 


permit the United States to be drawn 
into foreign entanglements, it has a 
harsh, raucou note which cries 
Danger! We doubt that the Admin 
tration will negotiate any uch 
pacts, and if it doe well, the Senate 
will dispose of them as it did of th 
League rT Nations (A a 
Va J l.) 
6 taps itlawry of war would effect 
suc a fundamental change i: 
nternational law that the League 
could enter into its own true life, 
itl ts function vastly enlarged 





FRED W. RAMSEY 
One of the many friends of the Student 
Movement who in the General Y. M. C. A. 


have stood for the freedom and enlargement 
of student work. Mr. Ramsey is chairman 
of the Committee of Eleven which recom- 
mended the creation of the new Student Divi- 


and Person- 
ratified un- 
weigh. 


Home, Foreign 
not to be finally 
so satisfactorily under 


sion (paralleling 
nel) which, while 


til 1928, is now 








and facilitated, as a real league fo. 
peace. On the day that the 
League of Nations moves for the out 
lawry of war it will become a new 
league, with a new ideal, a new cov- 
enant and a new place in the hearts 
of the peoples.” (C. C. Morrison in 
The Outla of War.) 


6 le world is organized for war, not 
for The delegalizing of 
war can be achieved through a gen 


peace, 


eral international treaty or by a 
series of treaties between two or 
more parties whenever the nations 
have the will to do so. For the peace 


movement to concentrate exclusively 
on outlawry and ignore the causes of 
hostility between nations would be 
fatal As a matter of fact, 
mply will not abandon the wat 
tem until 
in the 


nations 
Sys 
lrastic changes are made 
prevailing conception of na- 
national sovereignty, 
honor, and national patri 
As long as the rank and file 
people continue to believe that 
the supreme obligation of a nation is 
mterests, that it 
has the sovereign right to choose its 
without regard to the 
wishes or interests of other nations, 
that it must be ready to avenge in 
to its flag by killing citizens of 
the offending country, and that it is 
the duty of the citizen to support his 
government whether it be right o1 


tional interest, 
national 
otism. 
rf the 


to advance its own 


own policies 


Sut 


wrong—just so long will the peopl 

of the earth slay each other, out- 

lawry or no outlawry. (World To- 
ow.) 


J. S. BIXLER. 
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ROBERT LOWRY CALHOUN., 
uate faculty. 
HENRY P. VAN 
secretary of the National Student 
Division of the Y.M.C.A.; aut} 
of In Quest of Life’s Meaning. 


DUSEN, Associat 


PHILLIPS ELLIOTT. 
New England. 


Field secretal \ 


J . His friend. 

Kiyo Sue INut A_ world citizer 
with headquarters in Tokio. 

ARTHUR RuGH. Formerly natior 


Bible Study Secretary in China. 
HAYES 
research in 


MARTIN 
campus 
West. 


BICKHAM. Doing 
the Mi 


Professor at Sn 


College. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR. A Detroit pas 
tor. 

K. S. LATOURETTE. Professor of M 
sions at Yale. 

Ek. F. Scorr. One-time membs 
the S. C. M. of Canada. No 
Union Theological Seminary. 

HENRY HALLAM TWEEDY. Stu 


counsellor at Yale. 
F. TREADWELL SMITH. Teachers’ (¢ 
lege in Columbia University. 


E. B. SHULTZ. Local secretary 
University of Kansas. 

ROBERT LEWIS General secretary 
City Association, Clevela: 


PROGRESS IN NORTHWEST 


5 io new year begins wit! 


commonly been known, as 
Coast” divided into two student fie 
In the Northwest a new plan has | 
evolved, due to the initiative 
Northwest Council (which in Orego! 


Washington and Idaho represents 
entire Y. M. C. A. Movement) 
henceforth relates Raymond B. Cul 
ver to the National Council as wel 
to the work in the Nort! est ! 
The program and policy will be und 
the direction of a joint Committ 
Fifteen of which the Field Coun 
the nucleus and which includes repr‘ 
Northwest Coun 


sentatives of tne 


and of the Na&tfonal Council 

Recent reports show marke 
erress in the field One interesting ar 
rangement makes possible Georg 
Cole, secretary at Washington Stat 
College, giving one day a week tot 
University of Idaho, which, althoug 
in another state, is only twenty ! 


distant. Idaho looks forwa 
employment of a full-time secret 


after this period of transition 
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Seminary News 


—s conferences of significance to theological students are planned for the closing week of 1927. 


They represent 


an attempt on the part of many now entering the Christian ministry to “think, plan, and work cooperatively” 


upon the pressing social and religious problems of a new age. 
one planned for Detroit were held at Indianapolis in 1924, and at Milwaukee in 1926. 


Former national conferences of the nature of the 


These, together with a 


number of regional and district interseminary conferences which have been held during the past two or three 


years, mark a distinct advance in interseminary cooperation. 
New England, in the Middle Atlantic states, in the Central Region, and in California. 
esting movement among the pre-theological students of the colleges of Virginia 


and other trends indicate a growing 
preparing for the ministry. 


PLANS AFOOT 


> Ygpen National Theological Confer- 
ence which will be held at De- 
troit, Michigan, December 27-°S, just 
preceding the Student Volunteer Con- 
vention, will open with a lunch at 
12:30 on Tuesday, December 27, and 
continue until noon on the 28th. The 
theme of the conference will be con- 
sidered under such heads as (1) The 
Need for a Vore T'nited Church as 
seen at and abroad. (2) The 
{pproache s to it will be considered in 
1 symposium on the actual accom- 
plishments in the field of cooperation 
as seen among the Christian boards 
and agencies in the United States, 
Canada and abroad. (3) The Next 
Steps Toward a More United Church 
will be considered in the light of the 
Lausanne Conference held last sum- 
mer in Switzerland and in the light 
if the prophetic trends of the age. 

Francis Wei of China, Henry Hodg- 
kin of England, Richard Roberts of 
Canada are among those who have 
been invited to lead and speak at the 
conference. A forum hour for ques- 
tions and discussion will follow the 
addresses. The conference headquar- 
ters will be the Statler Hotel. 


home 


"HE Middle Atlantic Theological 

Conference for the states of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsy!vania and 
Maryland will be held at the General 
Theological Seminary in New York 
City, beginning at 4:00 P. M., Janu- 
ary 28, and continuing through Janu- 
iry 30. The delegates who attend 
this conference will attempt a frank 
facing of differences. They will en- 
leavor to study what the religion of 
Jesus would do if adequately applied 
to the organized Christian life of to- 
lay. 

The following are among those who 
have been asked to participate in the 
rogram: Dr. Harry E. Fosdick; Dr. 
Hodgson of the General Theological 
Seminary, New York City; Bishop 
Francis McConnell; Dr. William A. 
Brown of Union Seminary; Dr. F. 
Ernest Johnson of the Federal Coun- 


Such conferences are now being held annually in 


There is also an inter- 
known as the “Clericus.” These 


sense of unity of purpose among the students of different denominations 


and President 
Lutheran Semi- 


cil of Churches; 
Charles M. Jacobs, 
nary in Philadelphia. Discussion, fel- 
lowship, and recreation will be 
stressed as features of the confer- 
ence. 

Grant Noble, a senior at the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, is chair- 
man of the Middle Atlantic Theo- 
logical Committee and Roy Gibbons 
of Union Seminary is chairman of the 
program committee. 





NOTHER of the interesting one- 

day conferences, held periodically 
and including delegates from three 
New York seminaries, is meeting this 
month. Delegates from Biblicai, Gen- 
eral and Union Theological Semina- 
ries will consider the topic “The Per- 
son of Christ.” 
Neen pre-ministerial students in the 

several colleges of Virginia are 
organized in the Student Ministerial 
Movement of Virginia. They refer 
to themselves as “The Clericus.” 
Clifford Ramsey of Randolph-Macon 
College is president. In their annual 
conference in October they met simu!- 


taneously with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Conference at 
Charlottesville. The theme of the 


conference was “Jesus and our Gen- 
eration.” Among the speakers were 
Henry Crane of Malden, Mass., 
George Stewart of New York City, 
and B. M. Beckham of the Ferrum 
Training School in Virginia. Consid- 
erable enthusiasm and interest char- 
acterizes this organization of future 
clerics. 





NATIONAL THEOLOGI- 
CAL CONFERENCE 
Detroit, Michigan 
Dec. 27-28, 1927 
Theme 
TOWARD A MORE UNITED 
CHURCH 


The Need for It—The Ap- 
proaches to It—The Next 
Steps 











QUERY 
A pungent criticism by our friend, 
the Editor of The Outlook. 
| pr cond for people’ within 
4 churches themselves | 
there is very little interest in the 
question whether the churches have 
what is called “fellowship” or not. 
Why should people generally care 
whether the churches get together 
any more than whether fraternal or- 
ganizations do so? Fellowship seems 
to me to be impossible except as a 
product of a common ideal and. pur- 
pose. Fellowship for its own sake 
among people who ciffer in thought, 
in spirit, in purpose, in character is 
idle and only a pretense. What is it 
that the churches have in common” 
Have they in common anything to an- 
swer such men as H. L. Mencken or 
Sinclair Lewis, who have littl» if any- 
thing more than a gospel of cyni- 
cism? We have long passed the time 
when it is of any interest to most 
people except professional ecclesiasts 
whether the creeds or rituals of one 
kind or another are doubted or ig- 
nored. What is doubted today 1s 
whether there is any such thing as 
decency and honor and fidelity and 
duty. What is ignored is the obliga- 
tion that people have by virtue of be- 
ing of the same family, of the same 
community. If the churches have a 
sense of the common danger that they 
are in, if they have a sense of the 
subtle but unconcealed attack upon 
the whole basis of morality. they will 
not have to discuss fellowship. They 
will find themselves coming together 
to meet a common foe. 
ERNEST H. 


the 
think 


ABBOTT. 

Newly appointed members of the 
Theological Sub-Committee are Wil- 
liam Adams Brown (Union Theol.) ; 
Morgan P. Noyes (of Brooklyn, N. 
Y.); Thomas Wylie (Chicago The- 
ol.); Williston Wort (Pacific School 
of Religion). 


Gardiner Day continues as editor of 
this page. Items of seminary activity 
or personal news should be sent to 
him at Trinity Church, Boston. 
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Catalina Island was the spot chosen for this retreat of officers and friends of the 
fornia Association. President von Klein Smid and seven other faculty 
the first discussion. At intervals 
Out of a Rut 


QOMETHING new is being tried 
\” by the two Associations in South 
western College (Kans.) Last spring 
when the newly elected office met, 


they agreed that something had to be 


done to make the Association a more 
vital factor in campus life. Its lack 
of effectivene was keenly felt 
Weekly (also weakly) assemblies had 
fallen into a rut, and a Herculean ef 


fort must be made to pull them out. 


The group system was the solution 
Instead of weekly assemblies, eight 
mixed discussion groups, under stu 
dent leader were outlined. As the 
uccess of the plan depended largely 
upon the person selected a group 
leaders, these were chosen carefully 


and for definite qualities such as de 


pendability, ustained enthusiasm 


and independent thinking To each 
leader was assigned a faculty ad 
Visor \ definite program to be fol 
lowed in the groups was worked out. 
The theme or goal of the year wa 
to be, “The Development of Positive, 
lyynamic, Christian Charactet 

At a joint meeting of the two Asso 
ciations this fall, the new plan wa 
explained No spectacular campaign 


as staged and no heartrending pleas 


made to urge attendance. A schedule 
of the group leaders, advisors, and 
places of meeting was given to each 
student and also posted on the bulle 
tin board. On the next meeting day 
each upper-classman joined the group 
of his choice; the freshmen had sep 

ate groups, one for men and an 
other for women 

Now, fo forty minutes each 
Wednesday morning, eight group rf 
college men and vomen di cuss ub 
jects and problen of vital impo 
tance to them The sections do not 
nece sarily have the ame topic but 
thus far the trend of thought has 
been along similar lines “Who tell 
you what to do?” was the topic for 


during the year inspirational services 
are to be held in general assemblies. 

A basic part of the plan is the 
meeting of the group leaders each 
Thur morning at 
Idea 


about 


day seven o'clock. 


and viewpoints are exchanged 
the discussions of the previous 
The discuss in 
timate problems of the Association in 
it attempt to the 

This group is a dynamic 
radiating energy and inspira- 


day. leaders also 


become vital on 
campus. 
nucleu 
tion. 
New as the 
are already evident. 
leading the project acually feel that 
they are doing worth 
They, at least, are developing 
in a surprising way their own powers 
of independent thinking and student 
Faculty and student co- 
encouraged 
The great- 


results 
The ten people 


plan is, a few 


something 


while. 


leadership. 
operation is being 


through the advisor plan. 


est results should come from the two 
freshman groups. Here the discus 
ons are expe cted to lead to the 


formation of ideals and attitudes that 


will last through college life. One 
group has already left the field of 
mere “talk” and has blazed the trail 


for definite action. 


factors which 
so encouraging. The attend 
somewhat 


Of course, there are 
are not 
less 
years. How 


for concentra 


while 
that of 
ever, the opportunity 
tion of effort seems to overbalance 
that. “It is candid that 
cussion groups are the great 


} 
ance, pooda, is 


than previous 


my 


opinion 
the se al 
est factor in the college for the pro 
stu 


motion of openmindedness,” one 


lent has said. 





In Defense of Propaganda 
By Andrew T. Roy 


In the January 
Intercollegian 











Southern Cali- 


present, 


University of 


members were 


A Challenge to Small 


Associations 


| p URING the 


the following 
achievements of 


1926-2 


among 


school year 
were 
an Association i! 
teachers’ college in the southwest w 
a constituency of about 

course no 


200 me 


There is of local student 
secretary. 
Beside s 


week, the association brought to th 


effective meetings  eac! 
school and paid the expenses of tw 
or three speakers who made a definit 
impression, 

The influence of the college Associa 


tion was felt in the community 
through the organization of a loca 
Hi-Y and the conducting of a _ bus 
ness men’s gymnasium class in th 
college gym. Deputations were sent 


to several of the surrounding con 
munities. In one of these, where sin 
lar work has been done by the co 
for two or three years, it is rep 
that 
cannot be 


members of denomination 4A 
distinguished from denon 
B, because of the 


relationships. 


nation harmor 
Some interracial work was don 
neighboring Negro s¢ 
the campus 


visiting the 
and by a 
Negro secretary. 


Visit to 


On the campus a firm stand against 


hazing reduced that abuse to a 


mum. Two men went to Milwaukee 
four to Hollister, and one to N¢ 
York for the summer service grou} 


The Association president was mad 


an active member of several comn 
tees which required consider ibli 
traveling. About $150 was sent t 
the various agencies. 

In addition, a Korean student w! 
came to the campus at the invitat 
of the Association Was sup te 
throughout the year. The two As 
sociations cooperated in this and U 
student earned part of his own su} 


port. The general opinion seems 
be that the experiment was a bit bu 
densome but really worth while 
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“In the vanguard of the new edu- there will be a conference of Ken-  terview “the Elliotts” had a busy 
cation movement.” Thus has some tucky students at Morehead, and of week-end. That it was a helpful one 


one characterized the conference 
phase of the program of the Student 
Christian Movement. From reports 
coming to the editorial desk recently, 
it is evident that the emphasis on con- 
ferences is still a “major.” During 
the week-end November 4-6 students 
from the colleges and universities of 
western Pennsylvania and West V'r- 
ginia met in Pittsburgh under the 
leadership of Bruce Curry, Arthur 
Rugh and others. That same week- 
end, students who have toiled with 
their hands met with industrial ad- 
visors labor leaders at Swarth- 
(near Philadelphia). 
group. interested in 


and 
more College 


Similarly, a 


Christian world education gathered 
to talk with Charles Corbett in Lin- 
coln (Neb.), Nov. 7-9. At Emporia 
(Kan.), November 12, and at Wichi- 


13th, Charles Corbett at- 

spoke at other student 
The week-end of No- 
vember 18 was featured by three 
tudent gatherings, ore at Lincoln, 
led by “Dad” Elliott, another at Man 
kato (Minn.) with such 
Professor Albert Coe, Presi- 
dent Hughes of Hamline University 
ind Professor Glen Clark, and the 
third in Kansas around the questions 
raised by the Junior College. The 
last named was under the leadership 
of Robert S. Wilson. 


ta, on the 


tended and 
meeting 


leaders as 


George 


December will have its 


conferences if the first week-end is 
ndicative. A Foreign Work Insti- 
tute will meet under Arthur Rugh’s 


leadership in New York City, Satur 


day, December 3. On the same day 





Local Associations are now 
one (Mass. Inst. of 


reap'ng 
Tech. at Lake 


share of 


the fruits of freshman 
Massapoag). 


students of Eastern Pennsylvania at 
Dickinson College. 


More about the R. O. T. C. is told 
in a pamphlet (by a former Chair- 
man of the National Council of the 
Student Christian Associations) just 
off the press, with foreword by John 
Dewey. In the widespread  dis- 
cussion on compulsory R. O. T. C 
of recent years we have often lost 
sight of the real issues involved. 
Wherein lies the alleged militarism 
of compulsory military training? This 
question is answered and the import 
ance of the controversy is pointed 
out in a new pamphlet Mili/arism 
the Reserved Officers Training Corps, 
by Roswell Barnes, executive secretary 


and 


of the Committee on Militarism in 
Education. Anyone who is interested 
in this problem should o:der this 
pamphlet from the Committce on Mil- 


itarism in Education, 387 Bible House, 
Astor Place, New York City, remit- 
ting ten cents. 


Men and Women Relationships the 
theme, and under the very able leader- 
ship of Professor H. S. Elliott and 
Loucks Elliott, Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware and Maryland 
men and women students, numbering 
100, had their first joint conference 
at Newark, Del., October 21-23. The 
approach to this subject was purely 
educational and psychological. With 
the opening meetings students wrote 
out on separate papers the particular 
problems and questions around which 
their interest centered. The program 
thereafter was based on these. By 


address, discussion and ind:v.dual in 


Grace 


— 


# 
» 
FE 
is 
4 


} 
, 
i 
‘ 
! 
to 


retreats like this 
Those pre-terminal days of 


preparation and strength-gathering were so worth while that they are becoming 


annual 


events. 


they and all who participated agreed. 

An interesting outcome of this first 
Interstate venture was the decision to 
hold another’ interstate 
on Faculty -Student Re lationships. 
The students were impressed with 
the advantages of this wider fellow- 
ship. 


conference 


International Relations’ Confer- 
ences are being held in various parts 
of the country. At the University of 
Illinois, ten campus religious organ 
izations, including the YMCA. the 
Y WCA, the Jewish and the Catholic 
loundations, are cooperating in plan 
ning such a gathering for Decembe1 
2 to 4. 


A Student Pilgrimage to the Orient, 
in the summer of 1928, was planned 
at the meeting of the Field Council 
of the Pacific Southwest Student As- 
sociations. Prospective members of 
the group (which is limited in num- 
bers, as in the past), are asked to an- 
ply at once to Gale Seaman, Y. M. C. 
A. Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


\ Semi-Centennial Celebration, in 
commemoration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Student 
Christian Movement, partici- 
pated in by seven Negro colleges of 
eastern North Carolina. A hundred 
representatives from other colleges 
joined the student body of Kittrel! 
for an impressive service. 


Was 


Max Yergan. home for some months 
after a period of splendid pioneer 
service with young men of South 
Africa, is raising a $50,000 fund for 
an Association building at Fort Hare, 
Cape Province, to be part of the 
South African Native College there. 
He is meeting with a good response 
from students, Negro and white, as 
well as from many other friends who 
have been following with keen inter- 
est Yergan’s fine work. 


“Freshman Y Club” organized” 
declare an increasing number of re- 
ports from the fields. At Colgate, the 
freshmen under the leadership of G. 
Reynolds Rowe. '31, and C. C. Shotts, 
new secretary of the Colgate Christian 
have banded themselves to- 
rether for a_ bi-weckly 
ellowship and the 


Union, 
meeting for 
advancement of 
Christian idea's among the men of the 
The first eve-t of the ycar 
was a hike to Lake Moraine. 


class. 


The Christmas vacation has been 
spent at the student conference at 


Asilomar (Cal.) by more than 1,200 
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students during the past student gen- 
eration of four years. The personal 
expense has ranged from $30 to $60. 

Students who have had 
experience gathered at Swarthmore 
from all parts of eastern 
United States November 4-6 to pool 


industrial 


( ‘ollege 


their observations and consider the 
implications of the conditions they 
found in their labor’ experience. 


When the final session of the confer- 
ence arrived many had a clearer idea 


of the place in the labor movement 
where they could serve most effec- 
tively. A. J. Muste of Brookwood 


Labor College chaired the conference 


and others present as advisors were 
Powers Hapgood, Henry T. Brown, 
Philadelphia manufacturer, Israel 


Mufson, James Myers and representa- 


tives from the staff of the student 
Y. W. C. A., student Y. M. C. A. and 
the Evanston Continuation Commit- 


tee. 


\ splendid piece of reorganization 
was effected by the Southwest Field 
Council which met in Dallas, with an 
excellent attendance, October 29-30. 
Provision was made for a council di- 
rectly representing each local student 
association, and for an executive com- 
mitte drawn from the council mem- 
bers. Ample representation is given 
on each body to other association in- 
terests, including those of State Com- 
mittees. 


Radio is playing its part in the pro- 
gram of the Student Christian Move- 
ment in the United States. An 
Armistice Day service at the Interna- 
tional House, New York City, 
broadeast over station WABC by the 
Metropolitan Student Christian Coun- 
cil. This was the first of a series of 
three one-hour programs on snaggy 
questions of interest to students in 
New York City and in the colleges 


was 


and the universities throughout the 
eastern part of the country. The sub 
ject under discussion was, “The 


Foreign Policy of the United States 
as It Bears on the Peace of the 
World.” The speakers were Dr. Will- 
iam R. Shepherd and Sherwood Eddy. 
On November 18 David R. Porter 
and Professor James Moffatt spoke 
on the subject, “What value if any 
has the English Bible for the life of 
our day?” The third of the series be- 
for Christmas will have as its theme 
“Foreign Missions—Do we have 
enough Christian faith to export?” 
It is scheduled for December 2 from 
5:15 until 6:15 in the afternoon. It 
is expected that Stanley High, au 
thor of widely read books on youth 


and traveler in the Orient, and Dr. 
1). A. Davis of the Foreign Division 
of the YMCA, with experience in 


Europe, will lead the discussion. 


The Periscope 


Scene: Physics lab. 
paper at a table 


(He 


He: My result is 4.789 as against 
the theoretical 4.812. I’ve got to get 


closer than that! Now, if I change 
this 62.45 grams back here in my 


data to 62.44 grams it will come out 
about right. 


Himself: That’s dishonest. 

He: Well, what am I to do? This 
worn-out apparatus is cuckoo. Ein- 
stein himself couldn’t get accurate 


results with it. 

Himself: Will you acquire the sci- 
entific viewpoint by manipulating the 
data to get a pre-determined result? 


It’s dishonest. 
He: “What’s the diff? I under- 
stand the principle back of the ex- 


periment. 

Himself: Does that make it honest 
to jim the figures? 

He: It’s no worse than getting help 
in an exam or copying (with prudent 
alterations) from another notebook. 

Himself: Those practices are dis- 
honest also. 

He: Your idea of absolute honesty 
is all right theoretically, but the way 
the game is set up a fellow has to 
fudge sometimes to get by. There 
are certain courses that I just can’t 
get and they’re would 
never them. Anyway, I’m 
supporting the school in so many out- 
activities I don’t have time for 
all my studies. When I was 
sick I could never have made up all 
that work. I never say I’ve 
done my outside reading unless I in- 
tend to do it, when I get time. 


re quire d, I 


choose 


side 


As to exams, I have an excitable 
temperament, I get flustered and 
can’t show what I really do know. 
Don’t believe in exams anyway. 


They don’t teach you anything—their 


pedagogical psychology is unsound, 
thet’s what it is. 
Himself: Have you tried talking 


this over with the prof? 

He: A lot of good that would do! 
Imagine telling Snyder that if you 
did all the work he required you 
wouldn’t have time for a single other 
course! It’s true, though. And some 
of them like to catch you—old 
Snoopage sneaks and spies around 
and makes you want to cheat. On 
the other hand, some of the profs 
take it for granted—they don’t do 





anything if they do _ accidentally 
catch you—they don’t care to be 
bothered with the unpleasant busi- 
ness. 


is figuring on a 
covered with experimental apparatus.) 


scrap of 


Himself: Most of what you say j 


true—but was it ever easy to bh 
straight? 

He: Would you have me flunk? 
Or get a lower grade than triflers 


who crib? Grades are all-important 
in the college world: they spell suc- 
cess or faiure. Cribbing is a 
dent’s only way of getting rough 
justice for himself. I suppose you 
think that if I crib in my studies now 


stu- 


I'll be dishonest in business late: 
that old gag. 
Himself: I have a greater fear 


than that. 

He (surprised): Huh? 

Himself: I mean that you're not 
merely deceiving the profs, you're de 
ceiving yourself. If you keep it up 
you'll lose the power to distinguis! 
between the true and the false 
when you wish to. The men in busi- 
journalism, politics and_ the 
Church who are holding back the bet- 
ter day are almost all righteous men, 
in their own eyes. They first prov 
to themselves that what appears t 
be selfishness is really for the good 
of society—then they can sin sin- 
cerely and do all kinds of damage 
without being annoyed by a single in- 
hibition. That is exactly what you 
are doing: your list of circumstances 
under which it is “all right to crib” 
is mostly “white logic” to enable you 
to take the easy way and keep you 
self respect—painless righteousness. 
Cribbing is not “forced” on anybody, 
and it is not “rough justice’; 
bing is intentional deception (includ- 
ing self-deception) by which you get 
credit for work you have net done. 
Is that training you to s2e truth now, 


even 


ness, 


crib- 


and to be socially valuable afte! 
graduation? 

He: Well, we’re both right. But 
we'll never get a decent situation 


till both faculty and students recog- 
nize this problem and think about it 
—together. And do something about 
it—together. 

Himself: But what are you going 
to do now, while the situation is as tt 
is? 

He: Guess Ill try that experimen 
again. (He tears up his calculations) 

Himself: And if it comes out just 
as bad——? 

He: VU decide when that tim 
comes. (Begins to arrangé 
his apparatus as— 

The Curtain slowly falls) 
THE OBSERVE. 
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The adventures of travel are not yet 
wholly past. You remember William 
Miller (Francis’ brother), predecessor 
to Wellington Tinker in 1916 in the 
Middle Atlantic Field and now a 
Presbyterian missionary in the north 
of Persia? Travelling last month to 
Geneva, via Russia, to take his mother 
back to Persia, he was robbed of his 
passport, $500 in cash and his clothes. 

Francis Miller and Mrs. Miller are 
back in where to the admin- 
istrative secretaryship of the Federa- 
tion he adds the laurels of editor of 
The Student World. He thinks more 
of us should subscribe and learn more 
than The tells about 
student thought over the globe. I 
heartily agree and will forward your 
checks (a dollar for a sub- 
scription). 


Geneva 


Intercollegian 


year’s 


We congratulate the 
the Federation on their 
ne of the very best 


offices, 
locations in 


new 


Geneva, at 13 Rue Calvin. 
The new plan, you recall, is for 
each Association to give something 


this year to the Federation—this in 
iddition to a big stab at getting what 
we call “college-wide” support for 
some international While 
lis projecting goes on apace we hear 


project. 


f various ingenious devices to get 
Federation funds—these, for example, 
from the Northwest: an international 
store; an honor canteen; a holly sale 
n Deecember—and one college has the 
selling hot-dogs at 
football games. Jim Rettie says these 
little chance for education 
ibout what the Federation is; but in 
i transitional year in our fiscal policy 
they promise well for the Northwest 
getting its quota. 


“commission” fo 


mive too 


s 


We talk a lot about cooperation 
ith the general Association Move- 
nent. We were never ungenerous 
this. When the new Amsterdam 


Y. M. C. A. was being built the Dutch 
Student Movement helped on_ the 
foundation by cutting down a large 
tree at their camp site and transport- 
ng it to be used as one of the piles 
n the Zuider Zee. Dr. Mott 
there in July for conferences with the 
Association, missionary and student 
movement folks and was invited by 
the queen to address a meeting in the 
Royal Palace. 


Was 


Roland Hayes, the famous Negro 
tenor, has decided to build a school 


for his people near Calhoun (Ga.), 


secretaries of 





13 Rue Calvin, Genevé 


where in a log cabin he was born. 
“Something as enduring as my 
mother’s gifts to me,” he says, re 
ferring to her support in the long 
discipline of his training in music. 


I have recently learned that for the 
first'time in the history of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association the total 
membership in the United States and 
Canada has passed the million mark. 
THE WAYFARER, one unit in that to- 
tal, multiplies his own gratitude a 
million-fold to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of that prosaic report. 


I was glad to see again George 
Gleason at the October meeting of the 
Southern Field Council. At 
Harvard, Osaka (Japan) and now as 
Associate General Secretary of the 
Los Angeles Association, he has been 
an unfailing friend of the Student As- 
sociation Movement. He said that the 
late Professor Henderson of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago once said to him: 
“It’s a problem is it? Well, don’t let 
it remain a problem.” 


Coast 


Christmas Greetings 
and Good Health 





The Wayfarer 


What if some colleges were to im- 
pose the entrance restriction applied 
to the conference on Industrial Sum- 
mer Groups at Swarthmore: “Only 
those who have worked with their 
hands are eligible.” This limitation 
probably marks this conference as 
unique even in a day when students 
are glad to meet on an intercollegiate 
basis with all sorts of strange—but 
promising—purposes. 


The new graduate secretary of the 
Philadelphia Society (Princeton 
Young Men’s Christian Association) 
may look out from his window on the 
statue which commemorates “the 
founding of the worldwide union of 
students for Christ.” He is Ernest 
Bartell, ’27, Phi Beta Kappa and win- 
ner of the Moses Taylor Pyne prize 
which is given to him 
Princeton best.” 


“who serves 


“Milwaukee” 
with me in 
liott’s new 
Ps ichology on 


friends 
Professor 


will rejoice 
Harrison E]- 
book The Bearing of 
Religion. The price 
($1.25) is a cheerful word in a day 
of terrible book prices—and probably 
is an indication that the book is not 
padded. We know “Sunny” well 
enough to be sure that any book from 
his pen must be readable and sound. 





John R. Mott, who was seriously ill 
last August from a infection, 
spent some weeks recovering his 
health in Arizona. He has often said 
that his best friends have been the 
oceans and the deserts. 


sinus 


Raymond Wilson writes that he is 
called home by his father’s illness 
after a period in Japan that has been 
remarkably happy in its fellowships. 
We are asking him to tell us how he 
was able to travel there six thousand 
miles in less than two years. Doesn’t 
he realize he left Iowa long ago? 

Our good friend T. T. Lew is 
lecturing on the Coast, making his 
headquarters with President Coleman 
of Reed College. Punch (England) 
honors T. T. with a reference in 
verse to “his very enlightened views, 
great linguistic gift,” and 


now 


or his 
adds: 
But Punch is free to own, 
He is also charmed by a name 
Which is worthy of being blown 
On the resonant trump of fame 
With those of Wellington Koo 
And the Bishop of Rum-ti-Foo— 
Timothy Tingfang Lew. 


—THE WAYFARER 
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WORLD MISSIONARY ATLAS 
Published 1925—List Price, $10 


The World Missionary Atlas is recognized by experts everywhere as 
unrivalled in its field. A handsome cloth-bound volume measuring 
10 by 141% inches, it contains 30 double-page maps in several colors 
on which all Protestant mission stations are located, and 250 pages 
of text giving full information and statistics on every Protestant 
mission organization in the world, together with descriptive notes 
and indices. 


With THE INTERCOLLEGIAN for one year 


The next issues will deal critically with the great world 
issues to be considered by the Tenth Quadrennial 
Student Volunteer Convention at Detroit. 


Special short-time combination price, $2.50 


This special offer makes available to you all facts, both 
abroad and at home, essential to an understanding of 
the present status of the foreign missionary enterprise. 


Especially valuable to Order promptly 
Cc. W. E. Committees 
Association and College 
Libraries. 


Limited number at this 
educational price. 


(Order through The Intercollegian) 











































OBERLIN offers— 


A Graduate School of Theology, non-sectarian and interdenominational, which 


for over ninety years has championed the cause of fearless truth- 
seeking, scholarly work, evangelistic fervor and missionary zeal. 


An Opportunity to Work intimately with a Faculty of distinction, and a stu- 


dent body drawn from many parts of the world and representing many 
different points of view. 


A Part in the Life of a strong, well-equipped College with its multitude of cultura! 


interests and advantages. 


A Close-up Practical Contact with the most pressing problems confronting the 


Church today. Oberlin is a town of 7,000, surrounded by a rapidly 

changing rural community. It is within a few miles of Elyria and 

Lorain, industrial cities of 30,000, and Cleveland with its tremendousl\ 

complex and interesting social, industrial and religious life. Open coun- 

try, town, small city, great city offer unexcelled laboratory experience. 
For further information address: 


Dean THOMAS W. GRAHAM, Oberlin, Ohio 
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